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LEHER OF TRANSMIHAL. 



V. S. Department of AaBiOTJi>TUBi, 

Division OF Agbdstologt, 
Washington, D. C, December 8, 1896. 

SiE: I have the honor to transmit for publicatiou as Bulletin No. 6 
of this Division a report upon the grasses and forage plants and forage 
conditions of the Dakotas, based upon the work of the field agents in 
those States during the past season and upon the observations made 
by Mr. T. A. Williams, assistant in the Division, who has compiled the 
report. Mr. Williams has spent several years in South Dakota and 
becoTOe personally familiar with much of the territory covered by the 
report. The grass and forage problem of both Dakotaa is an exceed- 
ingly important one, and this report can not fail to be of great interest 
not only to the farmers and landowners of those States, but also to 
those living throughout a large portion of the Northwest where similar 
conditions prevail. The work in North Dakota was chiefly performed 
by Mr. M. A. Brannon, who visited various parts of the Stat« under a 
commission from the Department, and whose notes and observations 
are scattered through various parts of the report Messrs. E. N. Wil- 
cox and David GrifBths assisted in the work done in South Dakota, 
Mr. Wilcox working under a commission for two months and Mr. 
Crriffitbs for a shorter period. 

The report is divided into three parts, the first embracing general 
notes upon the forage conditions in the Dakotas ; this is followed by an 
alphabetical and descriptive list of the grasses and forage plants of 
those States, in which are embodied notes of economic Interest; the 
third part, which is addressed to botanists, contains a classified list of 
the grasses and forage plants collected or observed by the field agents 
and by Mr. Williams, specifying localities and introducing occasional 
notes of botanical interest. 

Kespectfully, F. Lamson-Sceibner, 

Agrostologist. 

Hon. Ohas. W. Dabney, Jr., 

Assistant Secretary. 
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GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS OF THE DAKOTAS. 



OEVSEAL NOTES ON THE FOBAOE CONDITIONS IN THE DAXOTAS.1 

FEi-TURES OF THE FABMINQ AND STOCE-BAISINa BEaiOXS. 

The diBtinctirely fuming and stock-raising regioos of tbe Dabotas 
are separated by more or less widely differiDg geological and meteoro- 
logical conditions. In North Dakota the lands drained by the Red 
River of the North, the James Biver, and the Turtle Mountain slope of 
Mouse Biver are especially adapted to general agricalture. The rain- 
fall, temperature, and character of the soil make this whole district 
pecnliarly favorable to the growth of small grains. 

These lands include about one- third of the entire State, and are given 
over chiefly to the growing of wheat, though other small grains are 
grown in large quantities. Nearly all varieties of flint com and the 
early varieties of dent do well in this region, and many varieties which 
will not ripen seed on account of the shortness of the season can be prof- 
itably grown for forage. The straw from the fields of wiieat and other 
small grains furnishes an almost inexhaustible supply of "roughness" 
for stock feeding. Boot crops are easily grown, and are fed with the 
straw and the various by-products of small grain' to a great advantage. 

In South Dakota the lands adapted to general agriculture are those 
drained hy the Sioux aud James rivers, those of the Big Stone Basin, 
the lower Missouri Valley, and the rich valleys of the Black Hills region. 

While, as with North Dakota, a considerable portion of these lands 
is devoted chiefly to wheat raising, many of them are well adapted to 
the growing of corn, flax, and other crops, and diversified farming is 
becoming more and more popular each year. Excellent crops of corn 
are grown in the lower Missouri Valley, the Sioux Valley, and the Big 
Stone Basin. 

During the past few years a great many creameries have been estab- 
lished in various parts of the State, and this industry is being carried 
on with a high degree of success. The excellent quality of the native 
forage enables the creameries to send out such a flue product that 
Dakota butter is becoming famous and commands high prices in the 
markets. 

' Wliat is satd here will apply to sonthweHtem MioDesota, Dortbweaterii Nebraska, 
eastem Montana, and aorUteastem Wyoming. 
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THE MATIVE 6BABS&8. 

As a consequence of the extensive breaking up of the virgin soil io 
the agricultural regions, many of the native grasses have been restricted 
to limited areas, which are usually too broken or too wet for cultivation. 
The principal native hay grasses are Big Blue-stem, Bushy Blue-stem, 
Switch-grass, Westeru Wheat-grass, Western Quack-grass, Sleuder 
Wheat-grass, Fowl Meadow-grass, Cord-grass, Wild-rye, the Blue-joints, 
and the various species of Stipa, while these grasses, with the Gramas, 
BufTalo-grass and Prairie June-grass, furnish most of the grazing. 

With the exception of the Black Hills region of South Dakota, the 
immense tract of land west of the one hundred and first meridian to 
the Eocky Mountains is devoted almost exclusively to stock raising. 
In each of the Dakotas it includes two regions of very different charac- 
ter; one consisting of a broad rolling prairie known as the "range" 
and the other the famous Bad Lands. The latter region consists of a 
wide area of land broken up by excessive erosion into valleys and 
basins of various sizes alternating with hills or buttes, the sides of 
which are usually so steep and so unstable that few plants can grow 
upon them. The flat tops of the buttes and the bottoms of the valleys 
and basins are usually covered with a characteristic growth of vegeta- 
tion of which the grasses form by far the greater part. 

The principal grasses of the stock-raising regions are the Gramas, 
Buffalo-grass, Salt-grass, the Blue-joints, the Sand-grasses, Western 
Wheat-grass, Western Quack-grass, Needle-grass, and Feather Bunch- 
grass. Western Wheat-grass and Western Quack-grass furnish most 
of the hay, except in the moister bottoms, where the Blue-joints, Big 
Sand-grass, and the Cord-grasses are more or less abundant. 

Overpasturing in times of drought is killing out many of the most 
valuable grasses here as well as elsewhere, and unless this practice is 
abandoned permanent injury will result to this, one of the most impor- 
tant of the natural resources of the Northwest. 

The great value of this natural forage is evident when we look at the 
freight records of the various railroads and see the thousands of car- 
loads of stock annually shipped from this region which are produced 
with no other feed than that growing naturally on the prairies. Prom 
Dickinson alone there were shipped 2,300 carloads off at cattle within 
ninety days during the summer and early autumn of 1895. 

It is very important that every possible effort should be made to pre- 
serve the native grasses. They are naturally adapted to the conditions 
which prevail in the region, and it is quite improbable that introduced 
forms can be bad to take their places satisfactorily, at least for years 
to come. " That some of the native forms flourish under conditions that 
would kill the common cultivated ones is seen by the situation In Stark 
County, N. Dak, At Dickinson, the Weather Bureau reports for 1895 
show a rainfall of 11.75 inches. Of this amount 5.75 inches fell in June 
and July. The small precipitation of 0.64 inch in the three months 
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of Angnst, September, aud October favors the important process of 
coring on the ground. This enables thousands of cattle tu live during 
the winter on the nutritious forage furnished by this method of caring 
the grasses which grow at this point" (Brannon), Such a climatic con- 
dition would soon destroy the ordinary cultivated grasses, but the native 
species have flourished under it for centuries, and there is no reason 
why they should not eontiuae to do so and still yield plenty of forage, 
if properly handled. 

THE IRRIGATION PROBLBIU. 

"Tbe successful solntion of the irrigation problem in the Dakotas 
would be of great value to the grazing as well as to the farming inter- 
ests. In Korth Dakota an abundance of good artesian water can be 
.secured by boring from 90 to 260 feet at many places in the eastern part 
of the State, but in the middle and western portions the artesian sup- 
ply is to be found from 1,000 to 3,000 feet below the surface, and can 
not be certainly secured at even 3,000 feet in many places. There is 
considerable hope of irrigating successfully from surface wells from 30 
to 90 feet deep which afford a large supply of good water. These wells 
may be operated by windmills at small expense" (Brannon). One of 
the most serious ditSculties in the way of successful irrigatiouis a lack 
of sufficient capital on the part of the farm owners to put down good 
wells, build ditches aud reservoirs, and keep up other necessary expenses 
until the farm is placed upon a paying basis. Another trouble is the 
lack of proper experience in handling the water after it is ready to turn 
on the land. 

Experience has shown that many of the most valuable of the native 
grasses are very much benefited by a Judicious application of even a 
small amount of water. As a rule there is sufficient rainfall to give the 
grasses a good start in the spring, and if enough water could be had 
to keep up a strong growth when the dry, hot summer weather comes 
on, an abundant forage crop would be assured. 

In South I>akota, flowing wells can be had at varying depths through- 
out the J^nes Valley, a portion of the Missouri Valley aud of the Big 
Stone Basin. That excellent crops can be grown under irrigation from 
these wells is being proved by the State experiment station on the 
Hunter farm at Mellette, as well as by mauy private individuals in 
various parts of the artesian regions. 

CONDITIONS IN THE ARTESIAN BASIN. 

The following, taken from Mr. Wilcox's report, gives an account of 
the forage conditions in the artesian basin: 

On tbe ITtb of August I left Brookiags Connty and went west into the aitesion 
bOBin of the James River Valley, stopping first at Iroqaoia. The country ?ram 
Brookings to Iroqnois is a rotliog prairie. Tbe principal grasses are Little Bine-stem, 
Big Blne-Btem, Western Wlieat.gtasa, Potcapine-grass, Switch-grass, Big Sand-grass, 
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Wild-rye, and Spiked Mnhlenberg'B-graaH. Along the arteaian well drain at Iroquois 
Sfi>robolu» asperi/otia», Snlt-grsae, Weatera Wheat-grass, Wild-rye, Switch-grasa, 
Cord-grasB, Tall Orama, and very large apecimena of Barnyard-graaa abound. Bine 
'Grama and Bnffalo-graaB are connion on the praiiiea. 

From Iroqnoia aonth to Vilas there is no perceptible difference in the flora. 

From Vilas I went westward through Miner and Sanborn countieB, and into north- 
western Aurora County. Near Arteaian City, in Miner County, I crossed a large 
"Gumbo flat," on which little grew except Salt-grass, Saltbnahea, and Western Sea- 
blight {Suada depreeia). At Artesian City water is obtained at less than 100 feet, 
and the wella have been flowing for eight or nine years. The ordinary prairie grasaea 
were common, and Slough-grass (fieci;nian«ia eraei^ormis), was beginning to appear 
in tlie ditches and ponda. 

From Arteaian City weatward the conntry gmwa drier and drier, except a strip of 
10 or 12 miles on each side of the James Hiver. Where I crosaed the river near Far- 
esthurg, a herd of about 400 cattle had been pastured and were in line condition. 

The pasture was oompoaed of native grasses. Big Sand-giase, Swltch-grasa, 
Tall Grama, Blue Qrama, Western Wheat-grass, and Wild Vetch (HoaacIHa purtkiana) 
grew in large quantities, but had all been fed close to the ground. The only plante 
which did not aeem to have been eaten were CUame inlegrifolia and aeveral species 
of Golden Bod. There were acres of the CUome, and the masses of rose purple 
flowers were a beautiful sight. 

At Woonsocket aeveral large arteaian ponds had been drained and the vegetation 
cut fur hay, hot it did not aeem to be of much value, as it waa largely made np of 
species of Bidena, Eleocharis, and 5otrptu. Barnyard-grass made the most valuable 
part of the bay. 

At Letcher there were aeveral large ponds fed by the arteaian well. On the 
margina of these ponds were growing Reed-grass, Slough-grass, Bamyard-grasa, 
Snitch-grasA, Long-leafed Pralrie-grass, Cord-grass, and sparingly, Kice Cnt-grass 
{Hotnaloceachraa or^zmdef). 

From Letcher weatward Long-leafed Prairie- grass. Southern Poverty-grass, iS^oro- 
holue brevifolius, and S. cryptandrat became more and more common. Buffalo-grass 
grew io considerable quantity ; Wild Crab-grass was ooeasionalty seen, and also the 
low-growing Cacti {Mamillaria vivipara, il. miiiouriemit, and Opuntia fragilit). 
The grasses seemed to gradually decrease in siiie, and a relatively larger amount of 
seed was produced by each species than farther eastward, although, owing to dry 
weather, mncb of tbe seed did not mature. 

Northern Aurora County is in the western part of the James Biver Valley close to 
the Wessington Hills, which divide the small streams flowing into the James River 
from those flowing into the Miaaouri. For nine or ten years tbe rainfall here has 
been scanty and mnch of tbe land has, to use tbe local expression, "gone back,'' 
i. 6. , been broken up and cultivated for two or three years, then deserted and allowed 
to grow np to grass and weeds. This would make better hay-Iaod if the Russian 
Thistle and Gum Weed ( Grirtdelia iqaarrosa) were not present in auch large quanti- 
ties. The latter weed is apreading over tbe whole country, prairies, postares, and 
all uncultivated land. The woody, sticky stoma cause conaiderable trouble in bay- 
ing season, but are worst in the pastures, where tbe resiuous exudation sticks to the 
faces of cattle, horses, and sheep, causing eyes and nostrils to become inflamed and 
soie. The plant has tbe one redeeming feature of being good to bum, and is being 
collected in considerable quantity for winter fuel. 

The Wessington Hills have an elevation of two or three hundred feet above the 
surrounding conntry. There were formerly many small lakes among these hills, bnt 
they are now nearly all dry. Tbe Firesteel Creek heads in the Wessington Hills, and 
runs southeast about 50 miles, where it enters the James River near Mitchell. Along 
tbe banks of tbe Firesteel grow Fetaloiiemon violaceiu, P. candidus, P, multifiorva, 
Amorpha canescena, A, micropkglla, Paoralea argophylla, P. etoaleitta, Ailragalue caryo- 
carpa», A. plattenaia, A. adtargena, A. raeemoeua, A. htiflorua, A. mieeourieniit, A. eaa- 
adtntia, Oxyfropit lambertii, Glgeyrrlaia lepidota, and such grasses as Big Blue-stem, 
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Little Blue-stem, Bneby Bliie-stem, Tall Grajna, Blue Orama, LoDg-leafed Prairie- 
graBB, Southern Poverty-grass, Switch-grass, Weatem Beard-grass, Wild-rye, Lyme- 
grasB, Western Wheat-graas, Spiked Muhlenberg's- grass, Mexicnn Wood-grass, 
Slender Wheat- grass, Buffalo-grass, Coid-grasB, Big Sand-giass. Montana Saud-graM, 
Sporobotua brei'\foliu$, Panieam di-pauperatum, and UomalocencliTiia mrginicas. 

In the dry aloughs of the prairie, grow Blue-joint, Reed Canary-gcasB, Cord-graaa, 
and Switch- grass. 

In the "harn outs," "blow outs," or "buffalo wallows" grow Sporobolu% cryp- 
fandriu, Leplochloa fmdealarit, Salt'grass, Long-leafed Prairie-graes, Buffalo-graBS, 
Airiplex argenteun, Flantago patagonica, vars. gnaphalioido and nuda, P. pusiifa, and 
Sfartilea vealita. As the " buffalo wallows" require much work and time to make 
tbem prodnctive when cultivated, they are usually pastured. All the above-men- 
tioned plants are eaten hy stock. 

One of the farmers here had about a quarter of an acre of Smooth Bronie-grass 
grown from need sent out for trial by the State experiment station. The grass was 
growing well and maturing a good crop of seed. In the town of Plankinton was a 
small lield of Timothy and Ked Clover whtc^b had been watered thoroughly during 
the dry weather. When I saw it abont the middle of Angnst, one line crop of early 
hay lia<l been cut and a second, heavier crop, was just being gathered. 

The artesian ponds at Plankinton contained Tj(pAala(i;oKo,Sp(irjflni«»neurj(carpum, 
Seirput robuitae, S, lactutrii, 8. JlaviaHlit, Leplochloa fasoicalarie, Beckmannia eruca- 
formit, Caiamagroiiia aanadeneii, and Spariina cynoiaroidel, while on the margins 
grew Big Blue-stem, Barnyard-grass, Switch-grass, Long-leafed Prairie-grass, Wild- 
rye, Tall Grama, Western Wheat-grass, and Sqnlrrel-tail-grass. 

In concluding this part of my report 1 might say that the most interesting things 
which 1 have observed were the climatic differences which occurred in traveling a 
distance of only 100 miles, the corresponding effects of these changes on the flora 
of the regions visited, -and, in the drier parts of the State, the marked influence of 
irrigatiun on all kinds of vegetation. 

In the eastern part of the State good crops are nearly always secured, but owing 
to the low price of grain, farmers are largely going into dairying. In this section it 
costs from 75 cents to $1.25 per month to pasture cattle and horses. The winters are 
nearly always snowy and stock must be stabled and fed for a long time. 

In northern Aurora Connty, where for some time there has been so little rain that 
formers have secured a good crop only once in four or five years unless they irri- 
gated, horses and cattle are pastured from May to November for $2 per head. There 
is very little snow in winter, and cattle and horses live npon the open prairies. I 
saw DUmbere of young well-bred horses which were in fine condition and yet had 
been fed neither hay nor grain, nor had they been stabled for over two years. Cat- 
tle were fatter than any I saw in Iowa or Illinois, although the prairie grass looked 
scorched and dry. 

In general, irrigated plants are larger, they grow and remain green for a longer 
period of time, and relatively they prodnce much less seed in proportion to the 
Bt«mB and leaves than plants of the same species and locality under natural condi- 
tionB. There is a belt of green vegetation around artesian ponds and ditches long 
after the plants on the prairicB are dry and yellow. 

1 gathered mature seeds of Beekmannia eruo<sformi$ at Brookings before the middle 
of -Inly, and fonr weeks later at the artesian well at Plankinton, this grass was seen 
in bloom. 

The following forage plants are common about artesian wells; l)fpha tatifolui, 
Sparganium eurycarpum, Scirpue lacuatris, Scirpmftarialilia, Scirptia robMitiu,Carex doug- 
Inrii, Corel straminea, Spariina eynoiwoidea, Pkragjnilta valgari», DUiichlia tpiaata 
atricta, Leplochloa faamcalaria, Sporobolve longifaliat, Panieum virgatvm, Panicum 
crai-galli, Eordeam jabatum, ChfEtochloa gtauca. 

Until recent years there was little need in either of the Dakotas of 
growing tame grssBes, and, as is always the case, many of the first 
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attempts in this direction met with failure or only indifi'ereut success. 
However, as the farmers are becoming more a<:quainted with the 
peculiarities of soil and climate existing in this region, lietter results 
are being obtained, and at the present time in many parts of both 
North Dakota and South Dakota may be found excellent pastures and 
meadows of tame grasses. In the rich bottom lands in the older set- 
tled regions Timothy, Red-top, Alsike, Red Clover, WTiite Clover, 
Smooth Brome-grass, Blue-grass, and several of the fescues give pay- 
ing crops. Millet is extensively grown in all the farming communities, 
and such recent introductions as Kafiir Corn, Lupines, and Sand- vetch 
seem likely to assume an important place among the forage crops of 
this region, already so bountifully supplied by nature with the " grasses 
of the field." 

Wherever irrigation is practiced there is no difliculty in getting pay- 
ing crops of such grasses as Timothy and Red-top, and it is quite cer- 
tain that tnany other forage plants can be successfully grown in the 
artesiati regions when the vast underground water supply can be 
utilized. 

GBA88E8 AST) OTHER PLANTS OF THE DAE0TA8 WHICH ABE 
OR HAT BE OF IHFOETANCE . AS FORAGE. 

AgTOpyron. 

Of the several species of Jgropyron, or Wheat-grasBea, growing in tie Dakotas, 
Western Wheat-grass (Agropyran spicatum) is the ino^t common and the most 
valuable. Western Qiiaok-graaB (.4, peetidorepens) and Slender Wheat-grass 
{A. tenerum) (tig. 1) are also valualile, but are less abundant id the dry regions than 
Western Wheat-grass. These Agropgron» are plentifnl both on the "rang*" 
and in the agricnltnral regions, and are highly valued for both Lay and. paetiir- 
^e. They grow voluntarily on old plowings, and instead of attempting to 
destroy the plants, which wonid he dilficillt on account of the numerous under- 
ground stems, or rbizouiea, many farmers prefer to leave such lands for meadows. 
The yield of hay is iisaally much better than on the unbroken prairie. In favor- 
able seiiBons three tons per acre are often ohtained from these meadows. Wheat- 
grass hay is one of the most nutritious grown in the Northwest. Under ordinary 
circumstances a Wheat-grtuis meadow will not give a good crop every year; 
nsually the yield is light the third year. Many farmers overcome this trouble 
by harrowing or discing the meadow, which breaks np the underground stems 
of the grass, and a fine growth of new shoots is the re^iult. The Wheat-grasses 
cure on the ground in the grazing regions and furnish a large amonnt of very 
nutritious forage during the winter. From the middle of July there is little 
rain in the western cattle districts, and these grasses mature early and are the 
chief forage plants on which thrive the choice beeves, which command fancy 
pricae in the eastern markets. They have few equals among the grasses of the 
western prairies in the quantity or quality of forage produced, and shottld be 
cultivated and improved as much as possible. 

Agropyxoii caninum. {See Bearded Wheat-grass.) 

AgropyroQ divergens. (See Bunch Wheat-grass.) 

Agropyron pseudorepena. (See Western Quack-grass and Agropyron.) 

Agropyrou rlchardaoni. (See Bearded Wheat-grass.) 
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AgTopyron sploatom. (See Agropyron.) 

Agropyrou tenemm. (See Agropgron and Slender Wheat-^aas.) 
AgTostis scabra, (.^MTiekla-grass.) 
Alfalfe. (Medicago gativa). 

This plant is grown in many partn of botli Dakotae, but generally with inilifferent 
sncceRS. Where irTJgatiou is poaaible, better results are bad. Na difticulty ih 
esporienced in getting a good stand, bnt t-oo often tlie season is unfavorable for 
the rapid development so necessary to the Bticcessful growing of this orop. 
The plants turn yellow and the first cutting is light. Where the field can be irri- 
gated, immediately od tlie taking ofT of the iirst crop, this trouble ie not so Heri- 
oiis. The plants are often badly affected by a fungous disease which causes the 
leaves to fall early, and thus muc-li of the most valuable part of the forage is tost. 
AlopecvmiB geulculatus ftilTua. (Set Wild 

Water Foxtail.) 
AUike (Tri/oliam hylridaTa). 
This clover occurs in door yards, along roadsides, 
and occasionally in fields in the vuHqj-h of 
the Red, James, and Sioux rivers. It docB 
well iu the eastern part of South Dakota, 
and Professor Brannan, speaking of it in tbe 
Red River Valley in North Dakota, says " it 
seems to be quite hardy and would no doubt 
do well sown with Timothy, Orchard-grass, 
or Kentucky Blue-grass," 
American Vetch (Ftcia ameiicana). 
More or lefls abundant in the eastern part of both 
States, where it grows in moist places. "It 
is relished by all kinds of st«ck and furnishes 
considerable food," which is "considered 
very fattening." 
Andropogon hallil, (Se« Colorado Sand-grass.) 
Andropogoii nutana. (See Bushy Blne-sti-m,) 
AndropogOQ provincialis, (See Big Blue-stem.) 
Andropogon acoparltiB, (£«e Little Blue-stem.) 
Ailstida faacicnlatia. (See Weatem Beard- 

Klaas.) 
Arrhenatherum elatiuH. (5«e Tall Oat-grass.) . 
AatragaluB. 

There are a large number of species belonging to tl 
Some of them are readily eaten by stock and 
others are so bitter and unpalatable that few animals 
stin others are thought to bo injurious. 
Astragalus adsnrgens, {See fig. 6. ) 




a. 1. — Slender Wbeat-gru* Mirni- 



genUH found in the Xorthwest. 
highly jirized by stockmen; 
ich them, while 



This 



species u 



a be eaten readily by stock, particularly on the " range," when 
' ' " e known as 



AstragaloB bianlcatua. 

One of the strong smelling species. "The plant baa a ratberrank taste when young, 

but loses this asit becomes mature, when slock readily eat both stems and leaves" 

(Brannon). 
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Astragialus caryocarpus. {Set Buffalo Pea.) 
Astragalns cauadensi*. 

A coarBe-growing apecws seldom eaten bj stock of any kind. 
Astragalus flexuosns. 

In this Bpeoies the atentH become woodj 8' 

forage plant. 
Astragalus IiypoglottiB. 
This small Milk Vetch ie very abundant on 



early that it has little, if any, value aa a 



LI Northweetem prairies. It is lelislied 
by stock and furnishes no inconsid- 
erable amount of forage in many 
localities. No good common name 
has as yet been given to this speoies. 
Briatly-fruitad Milk Vetch would suit 
it very well. 
Astragalus plattensis. {See Buffalo 

Pea.) 
Atiiplex app. {See Salt-bushes.) 
Avena fatua. {See Wild-oats.) 
Avena ameiicana. {See Native Meadow 

Oat^grasH. ) 
Bamyard^ass {Faniam ema-galli). 
Found more or lees abundantly through- 
out the Northwest in fields and waste 
places. It makes an immense growth 
in rich moist soUs. All kinds of stock 
eat it readily, either in the green state 
or as hay. The hay is coarse and 
should be cut before the stems become 
woody. It ie becoming very abun- 
dant on waste irrigated lauds, where 
it often reaches a height of from 4 to 6 
feet. At Redfield, Iroquois, Letcher, 
and elsewhere in the James Valley it 
is one of the most conspicuous plants 
along ditches and about ponds fed by 
lat it could be cultivated to advantage in 
;iven an extended trial (fig. 2). 
Bearded w neat-grass {Agropyran richardmni and A. caninum). 
These speeies are mucli more valuable for hay than for grazing, as they fruit early 

and produce very little growth during the remainder of the season. 
Beckmannla emcsefoimiH. {See Slongh-graas.) 
Beckwith's Clover {Trifoliam heckwithii). 

This pretty little clover ia quite abundant in the upper Sionx Valley, bat only in a 
rather limited area, and it has not been reported from any other locality in the 
middle Northwest. It grows iu rather moist prairie meadows and along the 
margins of swales. In the vicinity of Brookings, S. Uak.,it is very plentiful and 
forms an important element iu the native piisturage. It may prove valuable 
under cultivation. 
Big Blue-stem {Andropogonprox-inciaiii). 
This is the most coiamon blue-stem in this region. It is everywhere regarded as one 



— BBmyard-gr»s> (Poniawn ena-gaOi). 
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of the most Tulnable of the native graasas. ThoDgh it ooonrs in great«r oi less 
abundoDce on the prairieB, it roacliea its best development in the moist bottom 
Unds along streams and in tbe lake regions. In the Sioux Valley, Bed ElveT 
Valley, Big Stone Basin, and lower MisBonri Valley this ie tlie most highly prized 
hay graBH of all the native epeoiee. It is becommg mora abundant as the coun- 
try is settled up, and prairie fires are better controlled and the meadows given 
better care. 

Big Sand-gtasa (Calamovilfa longifolia). 

Thia is one of the most widely distributed grasses on the Northwest prairieB. It 
prefers sandy soils in rather moist localities. Tt is one of the most conspicnons 
grasses of the moist runs and sandy basins of the Bad Lands, and affords a oon- 
siderable amount of coarse hay. Its rigid leaves 
and strong-growing rootstocks make it an excellent 
sand binder. 

Black Orama (Bouieloua kir»Kta). 

This is often fonnd in company with Blue Grama, bat is 
mnch less common and of less importance agricul- 
turally. 

Blow-out graaa (Muhleniergia pungent). 

This grass is apparently rare, and is of little valne for 
forage, as stock seldom eat it, on account of its 
rigid, pointed leaves. It grows about " blow-outs," 
in dry, sandy soil, and is of considerable value as a 
sand binder. 

Bine-eyed graas (Siegrinchiam angu»tifolium). 

This is a small grass-like plant belongiug to the Iris 
family, and is qaite abundant in the eastern part 
of both States. It forms clusters of leaves and 
stems, which are liked by all kinds of stock. 

Blue Orama (Bouteloua oligosiaehyaj. 

This is the most common grama in tbe Northwest. It is 
very abundant on the ranges, and ranks among the 
most important plants for grazing purposes in those 
regions. It "sun cares," and not only serves for 
forage in summer and fall, but continues to be 
one of the main food supplies in winter. Together 
with Black Grama, it is often called " BufTalo-graes." 
Cattlemen hold both grasses in high esteem (fig. 3). 

Blue-joint {Calamagrostie eanadeiaia and C. scribneri). 

The Blue-joints are abundant tbronghoat in moist meadows and pastures. They 
produce an Bxcelleut growth of root leaves, and hence are heavy yielders. The 
bay, though often coarse, is almost equal to Timothy iu nutritive qualities. 

Bog-niBh (Juncua spp.). 

Several species of Bog-rush ocoui in greater or lees abundance. All are eaten by 

stock to some extent, and they usually form a small part of tbe hay obtained 

from low boggy places. 

Boateloua Mrsata. (5e« Black Grama.) 
Bouteloua oligOBtachya. {See Blue Grama.) 
Bouteloua racemosa. (See TaU Grama.) 




loua oUgortachyaJ^ 
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Bromus ciliatue. (See Swamp-chesa.) 

Bromiis inermiB. (See Smooth Bioaie-graen.) 

BromiiB kalmji. (iSee Kalm's Chess.) 

Broom-corn Millet (I'anicum mUiacaim). 

This millet is quite extensively cultivated tbroaghont the Northwest and is especially 
valuable because of the short soaaon which it needE* to reach maturity aiidbeeaase | 
of the large yield of seed. As a buy plaut it is much less valuable tbao tlie com- ' 
uion millet. The seed has been used to very good advantage for fattening hogs | 
aod feeding other farm animals. Iii soriie parts of the Northwest it is huown as | 
Hog Millet. Enormous yields of seed have been obtained in the eastern parts 
of the Dakotas. The seed is fed to best advantage when crushed or ground and 
it is often soaked for bogs. Though it is not the equal of com as a food for 
fattening animals it may, under certain circumstances, very well take the place 
of it. The plant stands drouth well, grows rapidly, and makes au excellent 
catch crop. 

Buffalo Pea {Aatragalae caryocarpae and A. plallenHi). 

These plants are more <>r less abundant on dry prairies througbont the whole 
Northwest. Astragalus caryoearpiia is by far the commonest of the Buffalo Peas. 
It is eaten by cattle and Hlieep, and the latter are said 
to be particularly fond of the fleshy plum-like pea- 
pods. These pods are also sometimes used as an arti- 
cle of human diet. 

Buffalo-grasB {Bulhilis dactyloides). 

This famous range grass is still qnite abundant in the 
regions west of the James Valley in both Dakotas. It 
is by no means as rare as most people suppose, being 
frequently overlooked on account of its similarity to 
oei-tain of tbe grama-grasses and because it seldom 
fruits in any greut quantity. The dense mats formed 
by its curly leaves and creeping stems may be dis- 
^'^■*'J^^t't^.).'^"'^" tinS"i«l»«d from tbe surro.mdi.ig vegetation on ac- 

count of their paler color. Stock are very fond of this 
grass, and especially in winter prefer it to any other native forage (fig. 4). 
Bnnoh Wheat-gracu {Agropyron divergent). 

"A bunch grass of the Bad Lauds. It furnishes a large amoont of excellent forage. 
The leaves remain green long after the flowering season and are much relished 
by all kinds of stock" (Brannon). 
Bushy Blue-stem {Andropogon nutant). 
This grass is scarcely less valuable than Big Blue-stem. It thrives on rather drier 

soil than that species, and, like it, is becoming more abundant every year. 
CalamoTllfa longifolla. (See Big Sand-grass.) 
CalamagTOBtis americana. 

This grass is very common in moist meadows, particularly where the soil is sandy, 
and "affords a large amount of excellent hay," if cut in proper aoaaon. It is 
called "Sand-grass" and "Yellow-top" in some parts of the Northwest. 

CalamagToatlB oanadenaiB. (See Blue-joint.) 
CalamagroBtiB montanensiB. (See Montana Sand-grass.) 
Calamagxastis BCiibnetl (See Blue-joint.j 
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Carez spp. (Sm Sedgee.; 

Cenchras tribuloldes. (£ee Sand-bnr.) 

duetocMoB glaaoa. (See Yellow Foxtail.) 

CbEetocmoa italica. (S«e Millet.) 

CluetOCMoa viiidis. (See Green Foxtail.) 

Colorado SaDd-grasB (Andropogoniallii). 

Thia is very much like Big Blue-stem in appearance, but is pmbably less valnable 
for forage. It grows in sandy soils, and, because of ite stout rootstocks, which 
are often several feet in length, it is a good sand binder. 

Cord-grass (Sparlina cgnoiaroidea). 

A common grass in sloughs and wet places tbrovghout the Northwest. It, together 
with certain rushes and sedges, makes up the greater part of the eailf ha; out 
in thia region. The hay is coarse but nutritions, and is relished by stock. "The 
stome contain considerable svgar, and are eaten readily by stock" if the hay 
has been cut before they become too totigh and woody. It is extensively used as 
a thatch for roofs of sheds and stables, and also for fuel. When made into firm 
"twists," it malies a fair substitute for wood, and often is one of the principal 
Bonrces of warmth for people who through lack of funds or in times of scarcity 
ean not get a sufficient supply of wood and coal. 

Cow Pea ( Vigna catjang). 

Occasional under cultivation. At Brookings and Mellette, S. Dak., this plant made 
an excellent growth the past season, but failed to ripen seeds. It may prove to 
be a good plant for soiling purposes. 

Cypems app. 

There are several species of this genus which enter more or less into the native 
forago supply of this region. They grow iu wet soil, and seldom occur in very 
great quantity. Cgptrui erglkrorhisoa and C. apeoioeui are the most important 
species as far as the forage question is concerned. 

CyperuB sohn-einitzii. 

This sand-loving cyperus is probably of little importance as a forage plant, except, 
perhaps, in the sandy bottoms along streams or lakes. "Its chief use is for 
holding the sand and preventing the drifting, which is excessive in some locali- 
ties" (Branuou). 

DactyllB glomerata. {See OrcbaTd-grass.) 

Dalea. alopecnxotdes. 

This leguminous plant is quite abundant in the lower Missouri Yalley region. It 
prefers dry sandy soils, and yields considerable forage, which stock eat quite 
readily. In some localities it is highly prized by stockmen. 

Deschampsia caespitosa. (See Tufted Haii-grass.) 

Desmodiuin canadense. 

Thisisacommonplant in low pastures and along the borders of woods. It grows 3 to 
5 feet high, and produces a large nnmber of leaves, which are relished by cattle 
and sheep. It goes by the name of "Meadow trefoil" or "Stick-seed." 

DlsUctalis splcata strlota. {£e«Salt-grasB.) 

Barly Bnncb-grass {Ealania obtuiata). 

This h an excellent pasture grass becanse of its eailiness and of the fine qnality of 
the forage produced. It is not often present iu any great quantity, however, 
but is most abundant in the moister regions, where it is much prized as an early 
pasture grass. 
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EatonlA nitida. (See Short-leafed EaUmia.) 

Batonla pennsylvanica. 

This grasB flouriahes in moist meadowB and open woods, bat forms too small a part 

of the forage to be of much importaDce for either pastarage or ha;. Like eailf 

bnnoh grass, however, tlie forage is of exoellent C|.aa1itj. 

Eleocharls spp. (See Spike-rash.) 

Blymiia canadenaU. (See Wild-rye.) 

Bl^mns macoonil (Macoan'a Wild-rye.) 

BIjmus -virgmicaa. (See Lyme-grass.j 

EragroHtta major. (5m Stink-grass.) 

BragrostlB purabil. (See Southern Spear-gTEWs.) 

Brloooma cuspldata. (Sae Indian Millet.) 

Enrotla lanata. (See Winter Fat.) 

False Baffalo-graas [Mtmroa equarroea), 

A low-growiug grass of dry, sand; soils. Stock seldom eat it on acconnt of its harsh 
stems and rigid, pointed leaves. It is said that the agrioaltural ants collect the 
seeds of this grass for their Store of winter food. 

False Redtop. (See Foafiava and Panicum virgatum.) 

Feather Bimch-graas (Sli^a viridula). 

Very abandant in drj,8and; soils, furnishing a large amount of forage. The "spears" 
of this grass are not bo inj uiioos as are those of the other two species of Slipa 
occurring in the Dakotaa. 

Festuca elatior. (.SeeTaU Fescue.) 

Festuca elatior pratensis. (See Meadow Fescae.) 

Festuca octoflara. (See Slender Fescne.) 

Festuca ovlna. (See Sheep's Fescue.) 

Fine-topped Salt-graas (Sporobolus aiperifoU'm). 

More or less abundant in saline soils in the western part of the Dakotas. Cattle 
are not very fond of it, but will eat it when other forage is scarce, and as it 
thrives on soils that will grow but few other grasseB it may be valuable in 
some localities. 

FloatlBg Meadow Foxtail. (See Wild Water Foxtail.) 

Fowl Meadow-graea (Foafiava.) 

This is one of the most valuable of the native species of Foa. It occurs in both drf 
and moist soils, but reaches its best development in the latter. In many locali- 
ties in the eastern part of both States it furnishes a large portion of the forage. 
It is particularly valuable on lowland meadows that are occasionally overflowed. 
In the Sionx Valley at Brookings, S. Dak., this grass sometimes fumishea 50 per 
cent of the hay cut from the meadows near the river. 
Olyceiia alroidea. 

OrowB in old lake beds and in sandy alkaline basins. It is most abnndant in the 

Bad Lands. In the latter region it often furnishes considerable forage. 
Olyceila aqnatloa. (See Reed Meadow-grass.) 

Oljroeria flaitans, (Floating Manna-grass.) 
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Glycerla nenrata. (See Nerved Hanna-grAss.) 

Great Bulmsh (Scirpus laoustrie). 

ThoDgh eotuetimes eaten byBtock, this plant isof little importance for forage, auless 

perhaps, in very marshy laad. 
Oieeti Foxtail (CkceiochU)amrida). 
A weedy grass, becoming more or less abnndaut in cultivated lands. "It grows 

Insoriantly on rich ground, and may be need for bay witb profit if cat early." 

Screenings composed largely of the seeds of this 

and other Foxtails are often fed to calves and 

poultry with most excellent resnlte. 
HaiiT Vetch ( Fioia vitloaa). (See Sand Vetch.) 
Holy OrasB. (See Sweet-grass.) 
Hordenm julMttun. (See Squirrel- tail.) 
Hotdeom nodoaniu. (See WUd Barley.) 
Hosackia purshiana. (See Wild Vetch.) 
Hnngarlan Othsb (Chtetocliloa italica germanioa). 

(Sm Millet.) 
Indian Millet (Eriocoma eutpidata). 
This is one of the bnnch-graBses of the Bad Lands, 

where it is regarded as a good forage plaut. 

After fruiting, tlie steins and leaves become hard 

and woody and then are not much eaten by stock 

Doless better forage is scarce. However, stock 

are very fond of the ripened seeds, which are said 

to be very noorishing. It usually occurs in sterile, 

broken soil where but few other grasses will 

Indian Rioe (Zuanta aquatica). 

ThiegraasiBqaite plentiful io running water thiongh- 
ont the region east of the Missonrl River. Tt is 

often BO abundant in the Sioui Elver as to cover „ ,:„„,„.- 

the entire bed of the stream for long distances. aguatica) 

All kinds of stock eat it with relish, and cattle 

and horses will wade out into tbe water and bite off the grass down to the 
surface of tbe water. In dry seasons when tbe water is low the grass is cut and 
used for fodder. The seeds are a favorite article of food of the Indiiins, aad are 
also often used by the white settlers. Duriug their fall migrations tbe wild fowl 
come to the rice-filled streams by thousands, for they are very fond of the seeds 
of this grass. It is a valuable plant for use in seeding down the waters of game 
preaerves (fig. 5). 

JnncuB Bpp. (See Bog-rush. 1 

Kaffir Corn (AndropogoH torgkum var.). 

This forage plant haa received considerable attention in tbe Dakotaa during the 
last few years. The chief obstacles in the way of its culture have been the 
cold, often late springs, which kept the plants from making sufficient growth to 
allow the cultivation necessary to keep the weeds in check, and tbe short sea- 
eons, which do not allow many of tbe varieties to ripen seed. However, many 
farmers have succeeded in growing the hardier varieties with excellent results, 
and it is not unlikely that Kafilr Corn may eoon become one of the principal 
8604— No. 6 a 
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B of tbe supply of coarse forage fbr this region. Both red and whit« 
i in'o^'^ ver; sacceBsfally on the Hunter farm at Mellette, B. Dak., 
tlie past aeason, as also on the station farm at Brookings, and fannera from 
variona parts of both States give very encouraging reports of their attempts to 
grow this crop. 

Kalm's Chess (Bromtie kalmii). 

Usually too rare to bo of much importance as a forage plant. It grows in dry, open 
woodlands and, so far, has been found to be most abundant in the Turtle Moan- 
tain region. 

Kentucky Blue-grasa (Poa pratenaU). 

This grass is pretty generally distributed over the eastern portion of both Dakotaa, 
either in the wild or in the cultivated state. "It makes the best development 
in rich moist meadow lands, where it yields well in both hay and pasturage. It 
matures early and does well when mixed with other grasses, aiid hence ia valued 
for upland pastures." It is an excellent grass for use in reseeding worn-out 
places in the native pastures. The dry weather of midsummer often causes il 
to dry up considerably, but stock like it even in that condition. It starts early 
and also makes a, good growth af^r the September rains, and hence forms an 
important element in the forage of the season. 

Koeleria cristata. (5e« Prairie June-grass.) 

Latbyrus palustria. {See Native Meadow Pea.) 

Lathyras venosus. 

A very pretty native pea growing on shaded banks, said to be ■'eaten greedily b; 
oattle and hogs." 

Little Blne-steni {Andropogon acopari»»). 

This blue-stem is found throughout the Northwest on dry prairies and hillsides. 
Early in the season it is eaten by stock, but it soon l)ecotQes so tough and woody 
that the animals will not eat it unless forced to do so. The dense clusters of 
woody stems are very diSciilt to cut, and will almost ruin an ordinary mower 
if much of the graKS is present in the hay meadow. In the Bad Land "basins" 
it is the most conspicuous grass seen, and forms very dense bnjiches of touglij 
wiry stems seldom eaten by cattle or horses. 

Long-leafed Prairie-grass {Sporobolug limgifoliua). 

More or less abundant in rather dry, sandy meadows and along hillsides and edges 
of fields. It yields a large ajnount of forage, which is eaten by stock while 
young and fresh or when properly cut and cured. Late in the season it develops 
so much woody tissue in the stems and leaves that neither cattle nor horses will 
eat it unless forage is scarce. It is possible that the plant could be utilized in tbt 
manufacture of paper, mats, etc., as the leaves are long and contain snch an 
abundance of fibrous tissue. The grass flourishes in the vicinity of the waste 
water from artesian wells. 

Lyme-grasB (Elymue firginiom). 

More or less abundant in open woods'and dry meadows It ii an excellent grass for 

early paaturage, and also furnishes a o 1 bl m unt 1 h y n rtain 

localities. It is frequently badly affe t d w th t nd th the hay is 

injurious to stock unless cut early. I th I w d M ssoa alleys 

this grass, together with Wild-rye (Efy ca I ) f ishes m h fthe 
forage in woodland pastures. 
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HsadoiT Pescae (FeettKa elalior praUii$ie). 

Thia feaoae haa given better resiilta than an; other large fescue tried in the North- 

ireat. It thriyes best on rich, moist bottom lands, and is an excellent grass for 

DiiKtures for permanent meadows and pastures. It does not Riicceed well on dry 

upland or sand; soils, but can be used to advantage in seeding down sloughs or 

lake beds that have boen drained. 
Headow-mBb (Scirpuf atrovirent and 

var. patlidut). 
Wet sloughs. It is readily eaten by stock 

and occasionally occurs in eonsider- 

ableqnantityin"Slongh-grBB8liaj." 
HeadowTrefoU. {SeeDtWRodtunioana- 

Hedicago aattva. (SeeAlfalfa.) 

Mellca hallil 

A fescae-like grass found od dry rolling 
prairies. Probably of little impor- 
tance as a, forage. 

Melilotaa alba. (See White Sweet 
Clover.) 

Mesqnite. (See BovUloua spp.) 

Mexican Wood-erass {Mithlenhergia 

A couuaon grass in moist soil in open 
woods and thickets. It yields con- 
siderable forage, which is very nutri- 
tions, and in cei'tain localities is 
of some importauce in woodland 
pastures. 

Milk Vetch (fig. 6). (See Atiragalug 

adiurgena.) Flo. e.— Milk Votcb (Aitragaltit adnrgmi). 

Millet {CkiEloehloa italica and var. germanica). 

Tbia is one of the widest-grown hay crops in the Northwest. It thrives on a variety 
of soils and gives abundant crops of coarse but nutritions forage. The best 
quality of hay is obtained by cutting Juat before blossoraiug, but after the heads 
are well formed. It gives better results when fed with other forage than when 
ted alone. It is a common practice to give one feed per day of millet hay and 
one or two of timothy, prairie hay, or corn fodder. Millet requires but a short 
time in which to roach maturity, and hence is an escellent crop for the North- 
west, where the seasons are never very long at best. The fact that it can be sown 
late in the spring and still mature a good crop makes it a good plant to use in 
subduing weeds. Many difierent varieties are grown, but the forms of the so- 
called "German" millets, as golden millet and Dakota millet, are preferred by 
farmers generally. Hungarian grass (var. germaniea) is often grown, but is not 
prized as highly as either tbe "common" or the "German " millet on account of 
the lighter yield and a tendency to remain in the soil for some years as a weed. 

Montana Sand-grass (Calamagroatis montanensie). 

A low-growing grass, inhabiting dry sandy soils. The root leaves are nsually pro- 
duced in abundance and " furnish cousiderable pasturage early in the season and 
then 'sun-cure' on the buttes and hill-slopes, affording a large amount of winter 
feed." 
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MuUenbergifa mezlcaiia. (See Mexican Wood-grasaO 

MulUenbergia punsens. (See Blow-out grasB.) 

UuUeubergla racemosa. {See Wild Timothy.) 

Muiuoa Hquarrosa. (See Falae Baffalo-grass.) 

Narrow-leafed American Vetoh ( Vicia amerieana UnearU). 

Tliia is a loW'^rowing veteh which Is found in drj soil in flelda and waste places. It 
enters quite largely into the forage of certain looalitiea. It spreads rapidly in 
poorly cnltlvated fields, aud hence is souetimes regarded as a weed. 

Native Bleadow Oat-^asa (Avena atnericana). 

"A bnnohgraBB of the high prairies which is not widely distributed in North Dakota." 
When present, it furnishes Taluable forage. 

Native Meadow Paa (Lathyrm paluatrii). 

Often quite abundant in moist meadows and edges of thicket-s. It is often present 

in conHiderahle quantity in lowland hay and undoubtedly increases the feeding 

value materially. 

NeedJe-graBB (Stipa twnata). 

Abundant in dry upland prairie soil in the central and western parts of the Dakotas. 
It often forniH a large percentage of the prairie hay. It is not cut until tb« 
"needles" have fallen, in order that tbuy may not injure stock. In many loeali- 
ties on the high prairies between the James and Missouri rivets this grass often 
fnrnishes BO per cent or more of the native hay. 

Nerved Manna-giasa (Glyeeria nervata). 

Abnndant in shallow water and boggy meadows throughout the Northwest. It 

affords a large amount of excellent for^e and forms an important element m 

lowland pastures and meadows. The seeds are a favorite food of wild fowl. 

This species, like Eeed Meadow-grass, can be used to advantage in seedingdown 

old sloughs or lake beds. 

Old Witcb-grass (Panicum eapillare). 

Common thronghout the Northwest on waste and oaltivated lands. Usually 
regarded as a weed, but often affords considerable forage in the fall, especially 
in stubble fields. The panicles break loose in autumn after the manner of 
Tickle-gtasB and are blown about by the wind, often in such nambers as to be 
quite troublesome. 

Orchard-grass (DactylU glomerata). 

Occasional in cultivation and as an escape. It seems to be quite hardy in some 
localities, and should be cultivated more witlely in this region. "This plant 
has been cultivated to some extent in North Dakota. It is reported to do well if 
plenty of seed is sown early in the spring. It withstands onr summers better 
than timothy and would evidently pay well tonsewith red clover for meadowa" 
(Brannon). 

OiTzopBia micrantha. 

This grass is quite generally distributed thTOughoiit the central aud western parts 
of the Dakotas. It grows in dry sandy soil, and, though tough and wiry, ia 
nutritious, and is considered a valuable grass. It is sometimes called Indisn 
Millet, bnt a better common name would be Small Indian -mil let, which would 
distinguish it from Erioaoma, 
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OxytroplB lambertlL 

This plant IB generally classed ae one of the "loco weeiis," and most observera agree 
In saying that stock will not eat it Dnleas foiceil to do so by scarcity of forage; 
bat according to Professor Brannon, " it is oateu readily by stock, and is present 
in safflcient quantities to rank with the valuable native npland forage plante." 

Panicom caplllare. (See Old Witch-grass.) 

Fanicnm cius-Eallt (See Barnyard-grasB.) 

Panicum millaoeum. (See Broom-corn Mil- 
let.) 

Panlctuu scrlbneilanum. (See Small Panio- 
grass.) 

Panicum vlrgatom. (See Switch- grass.) 

PhalariB arundinacea. {See Reed Canary- 
grass.) 

Fhleoni prat«nse. (See Timotby.) 

Phragmites TulgaHa. (See Reed-graas.) 

Foa aiida. (Bunch Speai-grass. ) 

A native species found in latber dry meadows 
an<l swales. It is an excellent grass and 
is frequently present in sufficient quan- 
tity to form a oonsiderable portion of the 
forage in native meadows and pastures. 
It is qnit« abundant in portions of the 
James and 8ioux valleys, and is certainly 
worthy of trial under cultivatioi. It is 
one of the first grasses to start in the 
spring and is usually in bloom in early 
Jnne (iig. 7). 

Foa buckleTana. 

This is one of the most valuable " Bnocb- 
grasses'' in the Northwest. It is not so 
abundant in the Dakotas as it is in the 
regions nearer the Rocky Mountains, but 
still occurs in sufficient quantity in some 
of the drier localities to be an important clement Id the native forage. 

Foa compreasa. 

There are several varieties of this graes found in this region. Some have been intro- 
duced, while others seem to be indigenous. The form known as "Canadian 
blue-grass" seems to do best nnder cultivation. It is hardier than Kentucky 
blne-grasa and will thrive on poorer soils, and hence is preferable for upland 
pastures. It seldom grows large enough to afford much hay, bat as a pasture 
grass yields a largo amount of very nntritioua forage. It is an excellent grass 
for sheep pastures on accunnt of its ability to endure close grazing and excess- 
ive trampling. A form of this species which is apparently indigenone grows 
almost as large as Kentucky Blue-grass and should be given a trial under 
cultivation. 

Poa flava. (See Fowl Meadow-grass. ) 

Foa nemoraliB. (See Wood Meadow-grass.) 




Spear-giasB {Poa arida). 
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Poa uBvadanslB. 

Found in a " low, bnt dry, meadow near Grand Forks." Said to be quite abDnditnt 

in this particular locality and to yield a large amount of excellent bay. It 

appoare to be worthy of cultivation. 

Poa ptatensls. (See Kentucky Blue-sraes.) 

Porcnplne-grass (Stipa tpartea). 

Abundant in dry pniiriea in tb» eastern part of both States. From the Jamea 
Eiver west it is largely replaced by Neodle-graaa (Stipa comata). The "spears" 
are very injurious to sheep and often do more or less injury to other stoi'k. The 
plaut produces an abundance of long root leaves wbicb are valuable for forage. 
When closely paatnred it can not develop seed, and hence is harmless, and the 
"spears" fall early, so that tbe hay may be obtained entirely free f>om them. 

Prairie June-grass (Kala-ia criitata). 

This, one of the earliest native grasses, is abundant everywhere on dry prairies. 
Certain forms of it are also common in moist meadows in some localities. It is 
an excelleut grass for early forage, and often forma a large part of the upland 
hay. It was much mun^ plentiful the past season than it had been for a number 
of years, furnishing as much as 50 per ceut of the forage in some places. Stock- 
men prize it very highly. It is called "Prairie Timothy "in some localities. 

Red Clover ( Trifolinm pratenie). 

Coltivated in tbe older-settled portions, and often occurring as an escape iu moist, 
protected ditches along railrotids and waste places, where it seems to thrive quite 
well. It is being quite anccesafnlly grown in South Dakota iu the Sioux Valley 
and in the Big Stone Basin. At Sioux Falls it has been grown with timothy 
for many years with very satisfactory results. " Various reports are given regard- 
ing its possible cultivation in North Dakota. Tbe average opinion seems to be 
that it can not be successfully grown here. Personal observation teaches that it 
does well when sown in moist upland meadows which are somewhat protected, 
and that it docs much better when mixed with timothy than when sown alone. 
Itdeserves to be cultivated more extensively" (Brannoo). 

Red'top {Agroatis alha vulgaria). 

Cultivated more or less extensively in the moisler portionsof both States. Profeasor 
Branuon says "it yields a heavy crop in low, rather moist meadows, and does 
quite well on higher, dry ground." It does well in South Dakota in moist situa- 
tions, and should be given a prominent place for mixtures to be sown on boggy 
lands or lake beds. 

Reed Canaiy-graes (Flialarit arundinacea). 

Common in low, moist iiieo'lows throughout the Northwest. In some localities it is 
being cultivated with good success. "It yields a targe su]>]>ly of excellent hay, 
which is greatly relished by all stock. The leaves remain green after i^uttiiig, 
and the grass may be cut quite late and yet wake very good hay. All observa- 
tions and collections of this grass show that it is one of the moat profitable low- 
land grasses in the State, and may be cultivated with confidence in moist or boggy 
soils" (Braunon). 

Reed Feecae (Scoloehloa arundinaeea). 

Rather a rare grass, growing in the shallow waters of sloughs and lake beds, occasion- 
ally occurring in sufficient quantity to form an important element in the lowland 
hay. It yields heavily, but is not very rich in the more important nutrient sub- 
stances. It fruits abundantly, and might be used to advantage on very wet 
meadow lands. 
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Reed-Brass (Phragm%te» lulgarU). 

More or loss abundant tbroaghcmt in slongha and msrgiiis of lakes and streams. It 
grows too large to be very valuable as a foiage plant While it is young it ie 
often eaten by stock, and it is sonietlmes used for fodiler, bnt its principal use 
is for thHtcbing granaries and stock sheds. The "plnmes" are much used 
for dry bouqnets m winter decorations. On the sand bars along the Missouri 
Kiver the ioot«tooks grow to an enormous length. 

Reed Meadotr-gtaas lOlgceria az/uatioa). 

Common in shallow water, often fnmishlag a considerable part of the hay obtained 
Iiom wet boggy meadows. The forage is relished by stock, but is not high in 
feeding valne. The seeds are produced in abundance and form an important 
part of the food of wild fowl. It is a good grass for use in reclaiming old 
sloughs, bogs, and lake beds. 

Ri7er CIub-niBh {Seirpue fiuriatilie). 

This msb is quite abundant in many places along fTesh-water streams, lakes, and 
ponds and in sloughs. It is one of the most important of the rashes growing 
in this region, Aimishing a large amount of forage which is relished by stock 
early in the season. It is an important element in "slough grass hay," and, 
though coarse, is readily eateu by stock and contains a high percentage of crude 
protoiu. It yields an abundance of seed, which makes an excellent food for 
poultry and has even been fed to cattle and horses with good reealts. It should 
be crushed or ground up when fed to stock, on acconnt of the very bard seed 
coats. The large shallow lakes common in parts of the Dakotas are often 
almost entirely covered with this plant. Very frequently the lakes dry up in 
the latter part of the summer and many hundreds of tons of hay are cut from 

Ruob {St^rptii spp. and Jancug epp.}. 

For the more important kinds see Bog-msh, River Club.msh, and Meadow-msh. 

RnsBiau ThiBtle (Salsola tragat). 

This vile weed has become quite generally distributed tbroughont the Northwest. 
Wbcm other forage is scarce stock will eat this plant quite readily either in the 
fresh state or when cured for hay, especially if, in the latter case, it is mixed 
with oat or millet hay. It has been fed to sheep with best results and many 
farmers in this region have wintered their (locks with little else in the shape of 
"roughne«s." Bnt while many follow this practice if the "thistle" is already 
present on the farm, no one would recommend it to be sown for forage on account 
of its pernicious habits as a weed. 

Rtayochospota captllacea. (See Slender Beak-rush.) 

Salt-busheH {Atriplex spp.). 

These plants occur in greater or less abundance in saline soils throughout theNorth- 
west. One or two species have been introduced and several are indigenous. In 
many places in central and western Dakota these plants ronstitnte a large part 
of the vegetation and furnish much of the native forage. All kinds of stock eat 
them with greater or less readiness and sheep are particularly fond of them. It 
is quite probable that some of the Aastraltan salt-buabes could be introduced 
with profit into the regions where onr native species Sourish, 

Salt-grass {DUlickiia spicata airieta). 

Abundant in saline soils tbroughont the Northwest. It is seldom eaten by stock 
unless there is a scarcity of better grasses. In the Bad Lands and elsewhere on 
the ranges, however, it is of considerable importance, as it thrives on soils that 
will produce but few other grasses. Sheep eat it more readily than other stock. 
It thrives along the irrigating ditches where they ran through the "alkali " spots. 
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Sand-bur (Cencftms tnbuloid^). 

This graae occurs in great alinudance insondjBoil in thoMiBSoiitiVaU«;aDd,tliough 
stock eat it while ;oiiiig, it is regarded as a vile weed on account of the " hnrs" 
which are formed by the matured apikelets. 

Sand Vetch ( Ficia villoaa). 

Thia vetch is one of the hardiest legumes that has been cultivated for forage in the 
Northwest. It endures draught perfectly, grows rapidly, yields well, and is in 
condition to uae at a time when the native forage is likely to be short on account 
of the dry weather of July and August. Its feeding value is very high and the 
forage in the fresh or drj' state is greedily eaten by stock. At BrookingH, Mel- 
lette, and elsewbete in Sonth Dakota, as wellae in North Dakota., it has given the 
best results. For summer soillug, for which it is most valuable, it may be eowu 
in April or May, using a bushel to a bushel and a half of seed per acre with a 
like quantity of oats or other small grain. It should be fed in connection with 
plenty of prairie grass, gratastraw, and like forage in order that all of the pro- 
tein may bo utilized. Green Corn, Cane, or Kaffir Corn can be fed with it to good 
advantage. The only obstacle in the way of the general cultivation of thia 
vetch is the scarcity of seed audthe difflonlty insavingit inany large quantity, 
due to the habit of the plant of ripening seed in sncb small amounts at a time 
and continuing to bud and blossom until it freezes up in the fall. 

SaTastana odorata. (£b« Sweet-grass.) 

SchedannardUB panicnlatna. {See Wild Crab-grass.) 

Sclrpas atroviiens pallidua. (See Meadow-rnsh.) 

Sciipus fluTiaUlis. {See Hiver Clab-rash.) 

Sciipua lacuatris. {See Great Bnlrash.) 

Sclipns robuBtuB. (See Sea Club-rush.) 

Scolochloa arundinacea. (See Eeed Fescue.) 

Sea Club-iDsh {SciTpui robustae). 

More or less abundant in brackish water in both the Dakotas. What has been said 
regarding the uses of River Club-rush will apply equally well to this species. 

SedgCB (Carei spp.). 

There is a great variety of sedges growing in this region. Though most of them 
are too rai'e to be of mnck economic importance, there are a few which add mate- 
rially to the native forage in certain localities. Giant Sedge (Carai aril tafa) and 
Upright Sedge (C, atricta) afford a large amount of hay and pasturage on wet, 
boggy lands. Straw-colored Sedgo(Coreir»(ram(«ea) and its relatives, with Sil- 
very-topped Sedge (Carer Hccata) and Brown-topped Sedge (C.iartieellii),aM 
more or less to the forage of the drier meadows. On the dry uplands Dwarf 
Sedge {Carex ttenopliylta) and other small species, like Carex ptnMglvaniea and 
C. communii, form an important element in the pasturage, particularly early in 
the season before the true grasses have developed sufficiently for grazing. 

Sheep's Fescue {Festuca ovxHa). 

This is ono of the most valuable of the Fescues for this region. Certain forms of 
this species are indigenous to the Black Hills region of South Dakota. Sheep's 
Fescue thrives on sandy soils and is an excellent plant for use in upland pastures, 
particularly those in which sheep are allowed to run. It is very hardy and 
Krows well from seed. Red Fescue (Fealucarabra) has also been cultivated more 
or less in the Dakotas, and in some respects is even more desirable than Sheep's 
Fescue. It forms a better sod and is a stronger grower. 
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Sbort-leafed Batonia (Eatonia nitida). 

Fonnd ocoMionaltji in the eastern part of North Dakota. The forage in of good 

qnality, but the giase is too tare to be of much ImportaDce. 
SliTriiichiuiii angustifolium. (See Blue-eyed grass.) 
Slender Beak-tueb (Rhynrhoepora capiUacea). 
Rare and too Bmall to be of any importance as a forage plant. 
Slender Cord-graBs (Spartina graeiJie). 
Mach like the commou Coni-grass, 1>at smaller and of less iiaportanco agricnltnrally. 

It occurs in moist Hatino soils, and, to a certain extent, replaces the larger species 

in the vestem part of the Dakotas. 

Slender Feaoue (Fettuca oeloflora). 

A slender auoual found on dry, rocky knolls. It adds more or 
leea to the forage during the earl; part of the season, bnt 
it ripens Us seeds and dries up so early that it is of little 
Importance agriculturally. Its chief value lies in the fact 
that it tbriveB on Boila upon which few other grasaes will 

Slender Wheat-graaa (Agropgron tenemm). 

This ieone of tbebostof the wheat-grasses. It is not so aggrea- 
sive as Bouje of the other species, as it does not spread by 
means of undergronnd stems. It responds qnickly to cultiva- 
tion and gives heavy yields of first-class hay. It should 
receive more attention from farmers and stockraisers. {See 
fig. 1.) 

Slougb-grasB (Beckmannia erucmf onnis). 

Abundant in sloughs and wet places. While yoDng it is mach 
relished by stock, and often forms a considerable amount of 
the forage in low pastures and meadow lands. I'be bay, 
though readily eaten by stock, is not rich in crude protein, 
and hence is not bo valnable as that of many other grasses 
in this region. In the artesian basiu this grass is spreading 
rapidly along the streams formed by the waste water from 
the wells, and it seems possible that it may become an 
important grass Id localities where better species can not be 

«">"<««.«). ■ Ti^irs-r 

Small Fanlo-grasE (Panicum icribnerianum) . catfornm), 

Not uncommon in rather dry upland meadows, famishing a small amount of nutri- 
tiouB forage. 

Smooth Brome-eraBS (Bromas inermia). 

An introduced species, which is rapidly becoming one of the moBt important forage 
plants of this region. Its hardiness, heavy yield of both forage and seed, 
and the ease with which a good stand can be obtained make it a very desirable 
grass for permanent meadows aud pastures. It is not a good grass to use in 
short rotations, as the very characters which render it eo hardy and so desirable 
for permanent fields enable it to persist in the soil, and hence it may become a 
need under such conditions. 

Sorghum (Aadropogon lorghum vars.). 

The saccharine sorghums are often cultivated for the manufacture of molasses and 
also for forage. For the latter purpose they are oaually sown broadcast or in 
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drills aod out aod fed greea as ft soiling plant or cured for hay. They are very 
greedily eaten by stock of all kinds, and nearly all who have tried growing them 
for foragci are veil pleased with the results obtained. The Early Amber varieties 
seem to be the favorites in this region, particularly the one known as Mioneaota 
Early Amber. 

Soathent Povarty-erasB {^poroMaa vaginajlorvs). 

This species is very common ia eastern and southern Soath Dakota in dry soil along 
railroad grades, in waste plaices, and neglected fields. Though often eaten by 
stock, it affords but little forage and has practically no agrictiltural value. 
Southern Speat-grass (Eragroatig purahii). 

and along railroad grades. Of little vaiae 
agricnltu rally. 

Spaitina cynosntoideB. (Set Cord-grass.) 
Spartlita ei^cllis. (5ee Slender Cord-grass,) 
Spiked Mnblenberg'B-eTasB. (See Mahlenbergia 
Tocemosa.) 

Spike-rush {Eleockaris spp.). 

These little rushes often furnish a considerable 
amount of forage in wet, boggy meadows aod 
pastures. They are relished by stock and 
compare favorably in feeding value with the 
grasses growing in similar places. 

Sporobolas airoides. 

Common in saline soils in the Bad Land regians, 
where it affords morn or less forage and is 
quite highly prized by stockmen. 

Bporobolns asperlfolius. (See Fiua-topped Salt- 

SporoboInB brevifolius. 

A grass of little agricultural value, growing in 

Fro, B.-Squir«LiBll.gTafl8 iHordeum rather dry soils. It is often called "prairie- 

graas" and "wire-grass." 

Sporobolns cryptandrus. 

More or less widely distributed throughout the Northwest in dry sandy soUs. It is 
of little importance except perhaps in the Bad Lauds, whore it is often very 
abundant and is said to be "readily eaten by range cattle." 

Sporobolus beterolepis. (See Wire-grass.) 

Sporobolus longifolias. (See Long-leafed Frairie-grass.) 

Sporobolus vaiiusflorus. (See Southern Poverty- grass.) 

Squirrel-tail {Bordeum Jubatum). 

This grass has become very abundant throughout nearly all parts of the Northwest. 
It furnishes a considerable amount of good pasturage early in the season, bat 
later becomes a very bad pest. The rough "beards" work into the months of 
stock, especially horses, and cauHe ulcerated sores. Not unfrequently the animal 
becomes almost unable to eat, and unless promptly relieved may be permanently 
injured. The "beards" are also a source of annoyance to anyone wnlking 
through a field containing the pest, as they work into the clothing and can only 
be dislodged with difficulty (fig. 9). 
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Stlnk-graas (Eragroatie major). 

A common grass of weedy habit. It yields considerable forage but stock avoid it, 
eicept when it is young or when cared as hay, ou actouut of the strong odor 
given off by the infloresceuce. 

Stipa comata. (See Noodle-graas.) 

8tipa spartea. (See Porcui>ine-grass.) 

Stipa viridula. {See Feather Bunnh -grass.) 

Swamp-cheBB (Bromue dliatug). 

Widely distributed in dry woodland pastures, but seldom occuning in auCQcient 
quantity in any one locality to afford mticb forage' 

S'weet-graas {Saraatana odorata). 

TMa aweet-Bcented grass is (luite generally disttibnted throughout the eastern part 
of both States. It possesses very little value as a fora^^e crop, but the ; 
are very much prized for filling sofa pillov 
timesbecomesquiteapeBtiu wheat fields, a 
of its strong rootstocka. 

Switch-grasB (Panicam virgalum). 

Grows abiindaatl; on moist meadows and to some extent on dry ground throughout 
the Northwest. It is a hardy grass and a strong grower, furnishing a large 
amount of pasturage, or, if allowed to stand until it blooms, yields a large crop 
of nutritious hay. It should be cut rather early to avoid the woody stems and 
loss of seed. When mature, the seed can be readily secured and the gr&ss might 
lie cultivated to advantage. In some localities it is known as " False Red-tiip." 
It thrives id the vicinity of the artesian waters and would doubtless improve 
rapidly under irrigation. 

Tall Fescue (Festiica elatior). 

Occasional in cultivation. It does well in low, rich meadows, hut does not thrive 
on the upland soils and is less valuable for this region than Meadow Fescue. 

Tall Grama (Boaleloua rocemosn). 

This grama ie found throughout both States ou the upland prairies. It is not so well 
liked by stock as "Blue Grama" and many other of the prairie grasses, hence 
it is not BO valuable a pasture grass. It producen a fine growth of long root 
leaves which, when cut for hay, are readily eaten by stock, and it thrives better 
ou light dry soils than most other species; consei|ueiitly it is one of the most 
important hay grasses of the region. 

Tall Oat-grasB (ArThetialherumelatius). 

This is an excellent grass for meadows, and, though it does best on lowlands, gives 
fairly good returns on upland farms. It deserves a more general cultivation in 
the Uakotas and elsewhere in the Northwest. The forage isof excellent quality. 
The grass has given splendid results at Brookings and Mellette, S. Dak., and 
can be grown to the best advantage in mixtures with Red-Top, the Fescues, and 
like grasses. 

Tickle-grass (Agroatii gcabra). 

Common everywhere, but of little value agriculturally. 

Timothy {Pttleam pralenae). 

(Jultivated, and occurring as an escape. It is extensively gi w th gh t a 
large portion of South Dakota, which is becoming one of th m t p t t 
"timothy-seed" growing States iu the Union. "It is snccessf II g wn th 
molster portion of North Dakota. The first crop is reported t I th b t and 
each succeeding one is lighter. The slight rainfall in many p t f th St te 
hinders its cultivation in those regions. It yields a very good crop when mixed 
with a clover of some sort. It is improving with each succeeding season, which 
IB due to the change iu soil and climate, and indicates that it will become an 
important hay-producing plant in this State in the near future" (Braunon). 
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TrifoUunL beckinthii. {See Becknith's Clover.^ 

TiifoUum hybiidum. {See Alsike.) 

TrifoUtun piateuBe. (See Red Clover.) 

Trifollum repena. (See White Clover.) 

Tufted Halr-grasB (De*champaia caapitoia). 

"Gfowb in buDchee in moist meadows und affords considerable bay, bnt nnleas it 
is cut early it is quite woody aud lacking in nutrition" (BTanaou). 

Turkey-foot. (See Jndropogon kaltii and A. provinoialii.) 

Viola americaiia. (See American Vetch.) 

Vlcia americaua linearis. (See Narrow-leafed American Vetch.) 

Viola TlllOBEL (5eeSand Vetch.) 

Vlgna catjang. (Se« Cow Fea.) 

Western Beard-graEs (ArigtidafaadculaTiB). 

More or less abundant ia dry, sandy soils on prairies, waste places, and on Kiavelly 
kuolla. While yonng it is eaten by stock, but the stems soon become. so tough 
aOd wiry as to be unpalatable even in hay, and the grass is very dl£Qcnlt to cat 
with a mower. It has little value agriculturally, 

WeBtern Quack-grass (Agropyron paeudorepeni). 

Similar in distribution to Western Wheat-graas and, like that species, a valualile 
forage grass. (See also Agropyron.) 

Western Wheat-grass (Agropyron apicalam). (See Agropyron.') , 

Widte Clover (Trifolium repeas). 

This is the most commonly grown clover in the Northwest. Though of no value for 
bay, it is an esoeltent pasture plant and thrlTes on a variety of soils. Its ability 
to withstand close grazing and excessive trampling makes it a good plant for 
sheep pastures. It is extensively grown on lawns and in dooryords. 

Wliite Sweet Clover (Melilotua alba). 

Not infrequent in cultivation and occasionally as an escape. It is rather unpalat- 
able as a forage, and stock wilt seldom eat it nnless mixed with other fodder. It 
is an excellent honey plant, however, and is often grown for this purpose. It is 
perfectly hardy in the Northwest, and gives heavy yields under irrigation. 
"This plant was seen growing on irrigated ground on the southern slope of 
Turtle Mountains. It was 5 or 6 feet high and grow in a very dense mass. The 
owner hod endeavored to clear the place of the plant, but had not been snooess- 
ful. It makes such an immense growth that it might be of considerable value 
for silage" (Brannon). 

Wild Barley (Hardeam nodosam). 

This grass seems to be rather rare in this region. It grows in moist, saline soils, bat 
selilum occurs in sufficient quantity to be of much importance as a forage plant. 
Stock eat it readily, particularly before it " beads out." 

Wild Crab-grass (Scliedoiinardui paniculatua). 

Ad inconspicuous grass occurring in dry, sandy soils on prairies and in waste plaoea. 
It is most abundant in ct'utral and western South Dakota, and is of practically 
no importance agriculturally. 

Wild-oatB (Avenafatiia). 

This gross has been introduced into grain fields and along railroads. Thongh it 
aflbrds fairly good forage if cut while young, it is not so valuable for this pnr- 
pose as common oats, and when once started in a Held it is very difficult to get 
rid of. It is therefore to be regarded as a weed, and should be destroyed at unce. 
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Wild-rye (Elgmus eanadm4U). 

Oocnra in almost every Beotion of the Northwest, and in some pUyea j-ields a large 
crop of excelleut hay. It ia also valuable for earl; pasturage. It is ft^quently 
affected with etgot and should be cat before the fungus has developed. 

Wild Timothy IMtthlenbergia raoetitoaa). 

More or lesa ftequeat in the eastern part of both States, generally on rather moist 
lODil. It yields well, but the forage is of only average quality. lu eoiae looali- 
ties it is highly valued. 

Wila Vetch (Somckia purahiana). 

This is probably tbe most vajaable of the native vetches. It occurs throughout the 
Northwest in rather aaudy soils. All kinds of stock eat it greeiiily, both in the 
green state and aa hay, and stockmen regard it as one of the beet forage plants 




■WildVetah IHoiaekiapMnhiana). 



— Wtnter Fat fEvroHa lamita}. 



ill the region. It has been much more abnndant the past season than usual. It 
is more than likely that this plant will prove valuable for cultivation in sandy 
soils. In many localities along the Missouri River this vetch forms a consider- 
able part of the native hay (fig. 10). 



Wild Water Foztail {Alopecurua geiiiailati 
More or less abundant in wet, boggy places. 

forage. 
Winter Fat {Earotia lanaia). 
A woolly, half.shrubby perennial found « 

western Dakota. It thrives on " alkali 

forage. It is claimed that animals eating this plant 

unhealthy, as it acts aa a preventive of disease (fig. 11). 



and var. faltua). 

It affords a small amount of very good 



ire or less abundantly in central and 

lands, and is much prized as a winter 

likely to be 
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Wire-graaa (SporoMvs helerolepie). 

More ot less abuudaot in dry meadows, on hillsides, and along swales. It is not 
relished by stock while in bloota on account of a strong, disagreeable odor 
which it gives off. At other timus, however, ftnd part J (nil atly wben it is cured, 
stock eat it readily. The yield of forage la large because of the abundance of 
root- leaves proilnced. In the Sionx Valley it forms an important element in the 
native forage. 

Wood Meadovr-grasB {Poa nemorafu). 

Abnndant in dry woodlands and broken prairies, often affording a, great deal of 

YslloiT Foxtail (ChirUKliloa glanca). 

An intTodnced grnsR of weedy habit more or less common thronghont the Northwest. 
Though a vile weed under most circiimBtaTii:e8, like Grcon Foxtail, it may be 
nsed for forage to good advantage when it oiMiurs in sufficient abundance and 
better forage is scarce. It is often called " Pigeon-grass" by fanners. 

7elIow Sweet Clover (MelilotM offidnalis). 

ThiM legume is perfectly hardy and gives an immense yield of forage. As with White 
Sweet Clover, stock will not eat it very well alone, because of a hitter substance 
which is present in considerable quantity. "This plant grows luxuriantly in 
the Turtle Mountains, It is not very valuable for forage, but may be cut with 
other forage plants while tender and the mixed bay will be readily eaten by stock. 
The abundant growth of the sweet clovers is in correspondence with other obser- 
vations on the favorable adaptation of the soil and climate to the luxuriant 
growth of muny valuable leguminosiK" (Brannon). 

Zizauia aquatica. (See Indian Rice.) 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE 0BAS8ES AND FORAGE FLASTS 
COLLECTED OK OBSERVED IN THE DAXOTAS IN 1S96. 



Andropogon hallii Hack. 

North Dakota: Rugby Junction (Brannon 101). 

South Dakota: Iron Springs iu the Bad Lands (Williams). 

Dry soil of saud hills. 

Andropogon nutans L. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 41), Oakea. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 103), Frankfort (Griffiths 52), Brookings, Plank- 

inton (Wilcox 23), Chamberlain (Wallace 50). 
Dry bottoms, rare except in the Sioox Valley. 

Andropognn provmoialis Lain. 

North Dakota : Dickinson (Brannon 135), Mtnot, Bottineau, Itovil's Lake, Jamestown, 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Frankfort (Griffiths S9a, 59b), Aberdeen (Griffiths 135), 

Huron (Griffiths 20), Pierre (Griffith.^ 38), Blunt, Plankinton, Sioux Falls, 

White River (Wallace 15), Aurora County (Wilcox 51). 
Moist prairies, chiefly east of the Missouri. Mr. Griffiths' number 591) has the leaves 

and sheaths more or less hairy, and has been called var. vilioeu* by varlooa 

writers. 
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AQcUopogon sooparius Michs. 

North DakoU: Grand Forks (Brannoii 26), Devil's Lake, Oakes, .lameatown, Bad 

South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 138), HuroD (Giiffitbs 19), Frankfort (Griffiths 
51), Brookings, Plankinton, Pierre, Bad Lands, White Eiver (Wallace 13, 14), 
Aurora Connty (Wilcox 50). 

Dry prairies. 

PANICBJ!. 

Beckmaimia emcEefonnia Host. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 28), Larimore, Chorch's Ferry, Minot 

Bismarck. 
South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 57), Plaakinton (Wilcox 8), Iroquois, Artesian, 

City (Wilcox 59). 
In wet ground along conlees and slonghe. It is becoming abundaot aloug irrigating 

ditches and about n 



Fanioum oaplUare L. 

North Dakota: Medora (BraDnon 134), Grand Forks, Oakes, Fargo. 

South Dakota: Huron (Otiffiths 7, 15), Aberdeen (OciMtbs 120), Brookings, Cheyeuue 

River (Wallace 2), White River (Wallace 46) a very depauperate form. 
In dry soil of fields, in sandy basins, and on rolling prairies. 
Panicum crua-galU L. 
North Dakota: Church's Ferry (Brannon 56), Mioot, Dickiiison, Medora, Devil's 

Lake, Oakea, Jamestown, Grand Forks, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookiogs, Frankfort (GiifBths 58a', 58b), Watertonn, Kedfield, 

Sioux Falls, Doland, Iroquois, Aurora County. 
Moiat groDDd in fields, etc., becoming very abundant along irrigating ditches and 

about reservoirs. 
Panicum crua-galll mntioum Vasoy. 
South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 108), Huron (Griffiths 14), Frankfort (Griffiths 

58a, 5Sb^), Brookings, Sioui: Falls, Iroquois. 
Fields and waste places. Like the species, it is becoming plentiful along irrigating 

waters. 
Fanlomn depauperatnm Mahl. 

South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 14), Aurora County, along Firestecl Creek. 
Dry fields and prairies. The Brookings specimens are thickly covered with long 

hairs; the panicles are all botne on shortened stalks and the stem is much 

branched above. 
Panicom zniliaceum L. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen, Groton, tiious Falls. 
Cultivated, and often occurring as an escape. 
Pantcnm prollferum Lam. 
Jefferson, Greene County, Iowa (Wilcox 27). 
Hoist soil along roadsides, etc. 
PaBlcnm pubeacena Lam. 
South Dakota: Kosebad (Wallace n. 
Dry soil of uplands, rare. 

Paniooin scrlbnerlannm Naeh. (Panicum ampariiim of the raiiiinnle). 
North Dakota: Merrifield (Brannoii 10), Oakes. 
South Dakota: Rosebud (Wallace 28), Brookiugs, Aurora County. 
Eather dry, open ground. It is common in the Sioux VaUey, but it in apparently rare 

elsewhere. 
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Panlonm BoilbneriaiMiin leibergll Scribn. 

Sontb Dakota: Brookiiiga (Wilcox 16). 

Low, moiat prairies and bottom lands, not jet fonnd outside of the Sionx Valley. 
Distinguished A'om the species by its larger size, moieooiispicuously tuberciilate- 
hairy leaves and sheaths, and cootracted pauicle. It h»s much of the aspect of 
P. xanthophyeam Gray, but that species has smooth leaves and the lower empty 
glume is longer. 

Fanicum virgatiun L. 

North Dakota: Dnnseith (Brannou 99), Minot, Church's Ferry, Minnewaakon, Dick- 
inson, Grand Forks, Fargo, Oakes. 

South Dakota: Frankfort (Griffiths 63), Huron (Griffiths 22), Aberdeen (Griffltha 82, 
132), Brookings (Wilcox 15), Aurora County (Wilcox 54), along Fireeteel Creek, 
Watertown, Sioui Falls, White River (Wallace 3, 4, 5). Generally on moist 
prairies and bottom lands, but occasionally found iu drier soils. The laet one of 
Mr. Wallace's speoimens is a very much dwarfed farm. 

Pauicnin -niloozituiam Vaaey. 

South Dakota: Brookings, * 

Dry soil, rare. It probably occurs elsewhere in the State, being confused with P. 

acrihneriamim and P. depauperotum, between which it is intermediate. 
ChEBtoohlaa glauca (L.) Scribn. in BnlL 4, Div. Agros., p. 39 (1897). 
Soath Dakota: FraDkfort-( Griffiths 54), Brookings, Sioux Falls, Iroquois, Aurora 

County. 
Cheetochloa Italica (L.) Scribn. I. o. 
Cultivated more or less extensively thronghoot the agricultural regions of both States, 

and often occurring as an escape in old fields and waste places. 
Chsetochloa italica germanloa (Mill.) Scribn. {Pamcum genaanicnm Mill.) 
North Dakota: Webster's Chapel (Brannon 55), Church's Ferry, LangdoD, Grand 

Folks, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen, Watertown, Sioux Falls. Cultivated, and occa- 
sionally escaped. 
ChEetochloa viridis (L. ) Scribn. I. e. 
North Dakota: Devil's Lake (Brannon 50), Minot, Bottineau, Fargo, Grand Porks, 

Dickinson, Oakea. 
South Dakota: Aberdeen (GriEQths 123), Brookings, Sioux Falls, Iroquois, Aurora 

County. 
In dry soil of cultivated fields. 
Ceschms tribnloideo L. 

South Dakota i Pierre (Grifftths 30, 34), Chamberlain, Vennilion, Elk Point. 
Sandy soil in fields and waste places. 



Zizanla aquatJoa L. 

South DakoU: Huron (Griffiths 8), Tacoma Park (Griffiths 118), Brookings (Wilcox 

33, 34), Sioux Falls. 
Edges of streams and lakes. 
Homaloc«DOhraB orysoldes (L.) Poll. 
South Dakota : Frankfort (Griffiths 49), Huron (Griffiths 10), Redfield (Griffiths 19), 

Brookings, Davison County (Wilcox 28), Bear Creek (Wallace 64). 
Wet places along margins of streams. 
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BomalooencIiniB vlrginicus (Willd.) Biittan. 

South Dakota: Brookinga (Wilcox TO), Sioux Falls, Aarora County. 

Low, wet places in woods and on banks of streams. 



Phalaiis amndiuaoea L. 

North Dakota: Church's Ferry (Brannoii 59), Grand Forks, Merrifield, Devil's Lake, 

Soatli Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 71), Aberdeen (Griffltba 127), Mellette (Griffiths 
147), Anrora County (Wilcox 38), Antelope Creek {Wallace 42). 

On low, wet ground or in shallow water; occasionally foand iu cultivation. 

Savastana odorata (L.) Scribn. 

North Dakota: WUlow City (Brannon 80), Grand Forlts (Branuon i), Devil's Lake, 
Langdon, Minot, Chnrch's Ferry. 

South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox IT), Iroquois, Oakwood Lakes. 

Moist meadons and fields. 



Ailstida basiramea Engl. 

Ou the Wanpsipinicon River, Iowa (Wilcox 30). 
Dry soil. 

Aristlda faacicniarls Torr. 

SoDtb Dakota: Canning (Griffiths 43), Redlield (Griffiths 68), Aurora County {Wil- 
cox 35), Rosebod (Wallace 34), White River {WaUace 33). 
Aiistida gracilis Elliott. 
Waupsipinicon River, Iowa (Wilcox 31), 
Dry banks, etc. 

Stlpa conoata Trin. and Eupr. 
North Dakota: Devil'sLakc {BrauDOD54), MerHfield {Brannon 23), DickiDSOU (Bran- 

non 122), Grand Forks, Bottineau, Willow City, Chnrch's Ferry, Oakes, James- 

towD, Mandan. 
South Dakota: Brookings (WUcor 4T), Aberdeen (Griffiths 86), Aurora County, 

Huron, Blunt, Indian Creek. 
Dry, aterile soils, most abundant iu the regions west of the .James Giver. 
Stipa spartea Trin. 
North Dakota: Church's Ferry (Brannon 72), Grand Forks (Brannon 12), DotU's 

Lake, Bottineau, Minot, Dickinson, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Sionx Falls, Millbank, Aurora County. 
Dry upland prairies, most abundant east of the James River, 
Stipa vlrldnla Trin. 
North Dakota: Minot (Brannon 113), Dickinson, Oakes, Jamestown, Bismarck, 

Mandau. 
South Dakota: Aberdeeu (Griffiths 130), HnroD, Blunt {Griffiths 107), Brookinga 

(Wilcox 11), Aurora County (Wilcox 40), Rosebud (Wallace 35). 
In dry soil of high prairies. 
Sporobolus airoldes Torr. 

South Dakota : White River (Wallace 38), Indian Creek. 
Dry, sterile soil of the Bad Lauds region. 
Sporobolua longUolins (Torr.) Wood, 
tlorth Dakota: Oakes. 
8604— No. 6 
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Sonth Dakota: Frankfort (Grtffltlis 48), Redfield (GiitBtbs 71), BrcKtUings, Aaro» 

County (Wilcox 21), Indian Creek ( Wallace 32), Ree Heighta (Griffitha 45). 
Dry, rather aanflj' soil, in prairiea aod along railroad grades. 

Sporobolne asperlfoliua Thnrb. 

Sonth Dakota: Aurora CoDiity, Indian Creek, Iroqiioia (Wilcox 67). 

Dry, sterile soil, abnndant in the Bad Lands and on tie ranges west of the MisBouri. 

Sporobolus brevifolins (Nutt.) Scrlbn. (S. cuipidatHt of the manuals.) 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brauaon 48), Medora (Brannon 139), MinnewaukoD 

(Brannon m), DickinsoD, Oakee. 
South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcoi 13), Eerifield (Griffltha 70), Frankfort (Griffiihs 

60), Huron (Griffiths 12), White Kiver (Wftliaoe 37), Indian Creek (Wallace 36), 

Aurora County (Wilcoi 53,53). 
Dry soil, throughout both the Dakotas. 

Sporobolus ciTptandniB (Torr.) Gray. 

North Dakota: Medora (Brannon 125), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Pletre (GrifflthB25,32), Scatterwood (Giiffitbs91, IM), Aurora Connty 

(Wilcox 6). 
Dry, sandy soil. 

Sporobolus beterolepU Gray. 

North Dakota: Willow City (Brannou 77), Hinot (Brannon 112), Dickinson (Bran- 
non 132). 

Sonth Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 10), Sioux Falls, Flandreau. 

In dry soil along tbe borders of swales and on hillsides. 

Sporobolas vaginaaflorua (Torr.) Vaaey. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls, Aberdeen (GrifBtha 91), Redfield (Griffillis 
65), Pierre (Griffltha 36), Weasington (Griffiths 42), Huron, Iroquois, Aurora 
County (Wilcox 20). 

Muhlenbergia racemoaa (Michi.) B. S. P. 

North Dakota : Girard Lake (Brannon 88), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Sionx Falls, Aberdeen (Griffiths 133), Redfield (Griffiths 

77), Huron (Griffiths 21), Pierre (Griffltha 28, 35), Aurora County (Wilcox 26), 

White River (Wallace 30). 
Dry bottom lands. 

Muhlenbergia mezioana Trin. 

Sonth Dakota: Huron (GnfHtha 6), Brookings, Sioux Falls, Aurora County {Wilcox 

25). 
Moist bottom lands. Griffiths' No. 6 is a form approaching the preceding species. 

Mublei]bergia puugens Thurb. 

South Dakota: Rosebud (Wallace 61), 
Sandy soil of "blow outs," etc. 

Eriocoma cuajiidata Natt. 

North Dakota: Hngby Junction (Brannon 96), Dickinson. 

South Dakota: Bad I*nds along the Cheyenne Kiver (Wallace 39). 

In sterile, sandy soil, growing in dense bunches. 

Oryaopsis mlcrantha Thnrb. 

South Dakota : Top of Sheep Mountain, near Cheyenne Biver ( Wallace 40), 

Sterile, sandy soil. 

Pbleum pratenae L. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Hrannoo 18), lola. Church's Ferry, Hillaboro, Fargo, 
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South Dakota: Millbank, Watertown, Biookings, Sioux FaUs, Mellette (Griffltba 

144), riaukintoD. 
Cnltivated lacda. 
Alopecnme geniculatus L. 

South Dakota: Head of White Willow Creek (Wallace 56). 
Wetsoil. 

Alopecunis geniculatus folTna (Smith) Scribn. 
North Dakota : Grand Forks (Brauoon 30), Devil'H Lake, Fargo. 
South Dakota : BrookiugB, Sionx Falls, Salem, Aurora County (Wilcox 55, 69), Eoae- 

bud (Wallace 28). 
Wet, boggy meadowa, and in shallow wat«i. 
AgroBtis alba L. 
North Dakota: Red River V-vl ley. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Frankfort (Griffiths 56), Redtield (GrifBths 78), Sioux 

Falls. 
Agroatis ecabra Willd. 
North Dakota: Bottineau (Brannon 82), Laagdon, Grand Forks, Duneeith (Bran- 

non 9S), Rugby Junction, Minot (Brannon 111), Medora, Fargo, Dickiueon, 

Willow City (Brannon 81). 
South Dakota: BrookiugB (Wilooi 64), Sioui Falls, Salem, Huron, Aurora County, 

head of White Willow Creek (Wallace 41). 
In dry or moist soil everywhere. 
CalamagroBtiSBinerioana (Scribn.) Scribn. Btdl. 5,Div. Agroa., p. 27 (1S97). (C. 

robuela Vaeey, not Phillipi.) 
Nortb Dakota: Willow City (Brannon 76), Church's Ferry, Grand Forka, Oakes, 

Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 48, 49, 61, 62), Plankiuton (Wilcox), Huron, 

Aberdeen (Griffitha 96), Rosebud (Wallace 31). 
In moist soil of lovrlands. 
Hr. Wilcox's No. 61 is a form with the inflorescence much more contracted than 

CalamagroBtda canadenaiB Beauv. 

North Dakota ; Church's Ferry (Brannon 61, 63), Minot, Devil's Lake, Oakea, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls, Arlington, Aberdeen, Huron, Plankintou. 
In moist soil, becoming quite abundant along irrigating ditches and about reeer- 

Calamagrostis scrlbnerl Beal. {Calaiaagroatia dabia Scribn.). 

North Dakota: Bottineau (Brannon 91), Bdinburg. 

Moist soil of low prairies. 

CalamagTOBtiB montanenais Scribn. 

North Dakota: Medora (Brannon 130). 

South Dakota: Brookings, Rondell (Griffiths 129), Aurora County (Wilcox 44). 

Dry hills and prairies. 

Calamovllfa longifblia (Hook.) Scribn. 

North Dakota: Dickinson (Brannon 118), Meilora, Mandan, Bottineau, Church's 
Ferry, Minnewaukon, Minot, Oakes, Fargo. 

Sooth Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 13), Sioux Falls, Salem, Iroquois, Huron, Water- 
town, Aberdeen (GntStbs 113, 136), Pierre (Griffiths 29), Aurora County (Wilcox 
56), White Rivet (Wallace 49). 

Sandy soil. 
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AVKNE*. 

Deochampsia caaspltosa Beauv. 

North Dakota : lDkster<BraciDOii 3i). 

In moist soil of low meadows. 

Avena fetna L. 

North Dakota: Graaii Forks (Brannon 49), Dickinson (Brannon 115). ' ' 

Sooth Dakota: Castlewood (Qriffitba 141), Elkton, Deuel County. 

Id dry cultivated fields and along railtoad grades. 

Avena americana Scribn. 

North Dakota: Langdon (Brannon 38). 

In dry soil on high pmiriee. CuIdib in bunches. 

Avena aatdva L. 

North Dakota : InlLster ( Brannoli JO). 

Advontitioas along roadsides. ExtoDSively cultivated throughout both the Dakotaii. 

Airhenathenun elatlua (L.) Beauv. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Mellette (Griffiths 142). 

Cultivated, and occasiouaUy as an escape. 



Schedonitardus paniculatus (Nutt.) Treleaae. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffltha 121), Pierre (Griffiths 31), Aurora County (Wil- 
cos), Cheyenne River at thentontb of Battle Creek (Wallace 43). 

Dry sterile soil. 

Spaitlna cynoBoroldsB Willd. 

North Dakota: Dickinson (Brannon 119}. Red River Valley, Oakes, Mandan. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Sionx Falls, Aberdeen (Griffiths 96, 116), Huron (Griffiths 
3), Firesteel Creek (Wilcox), 

More or lees abundant in slonghs and along irrigating ditches. 

Bpartina gtacilla Trio. 

North Dakota: Minnewaukon (Brannon 64), Bad Lands west of the Missouri. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 1251, Clark County (Carter), Cheyenne River at 
the mouth of Indian Creek (WilliamH and Wilcox, August, 1S91). 

In moist, alkaline soils. 

Boutelona racemoaa Lag. 

North Dakota : Minot (Brannon 107), Merriiield, Dickinson, .Tamestown, Oakee. 

South Dakota; Brookings (Wilcox 3, 4), Redlield (Griffllha 67), Aberdeen (Griffltha 
83, 134), Frankfort (Griffiths 61), Huron (Griffiths 18), Firesteel Crwik (Wil- 
cox). Medicine Horse Creek (Wallace 10), Indian Creek (Wallace 9). 

Dry prairies and billaidea. 

Boateloua birsiita Lag. 

South Dakota; Brookings, Sioux Falls, Iroquola, Aurora County (Wilcox 41). 

Dry soil of rooky knoiln. 

Bonteloua ollgostachya Torr. 

North Dakota: Minot (Brannon 104), Dickinson (Brannon 133), Devil's Lake, 

Church's Ferry, Bottineau, .Tamestown, Grand Forks, Oakea, Bismarck. 
South Dakota; Brookings (Wilcos 1, 2), Aberdeen (Griffitlis 137), Pierre (Griffiths 

26), Huron, Sioux Falls, Salem, White Eiver (Wallace 20, 47), Aurora County 

(Wilcox). 
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BnlbUis daotyloldes (Nntt.) BaQn. 

North Dakota; More or lees abuadant along tlie Northern Pacific Railroad west of 
JamoatowD. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 122), Eedfield (Griffiths 6fi), Hnron (Griffiths 11), 
Highmore (GrifStba 46), Firesteet Creek (Wilcox), Medioiue Hoot Creek (Wallace 
11), White Kiver (Wallace 48), Aarora Conat; (Wilcox 43), Iroiiuois (Wilcox 42). 

Dry prairies. 



SCanroa squaiTOSa Torr. 

South Dakota r Pierre (Griffiths 34), Little White Eiver (WaUaee 8), Cheyenne Eivei 

(Wallace?). 
Dry, sand; soil. 
Phragmitea Tnlgaiia Trin. 

Nori^b Dakota: Church's Ferry (BrannoD 60), Hinnenaukon, Minot, Sweet Briar. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Redfield (Qriffitha 73), Canniug (Griffitha 105), Aurora 

Coanty (Wilcoi). 
Wet, sandy soil, along margins of streams and lakes. 
Leptooliloa feBoioolatie Gray. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen (Griffiths 111), Anrora County, along Fireateel 

Creek (Wilcox 7). 
Margina of braokish pools. 
EragrostlB major Host. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen (Griffiths 117), Piene (Griffiths 23, S7), Bioux 

Falls, White Rivet (WaUac* 22). 
Fields and waste places. 

EragroBtiB pectlnacea Bpectabilla (Pureh) Gray. 
Iowa: Wanpsipinicon River (Wilcox 29), 
EragroBtlB paxBhii Sohiad. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookings, Huron, Plankinton (Wilcox 9). 
Pielda and waate places. 
EragroBtiB reptauB Noes. 
South Dakota: Btookinga, Aurora County (Wilcox 46), Aberdeen (Griffiths 140), 

Banks of streams and dried-np ponds. The Aurora County specimens are more or 
less pubescent and have the spikelets in capitate cluster. They apparently 
tielong to the var. cajntata of Nuttall. 

Eatonia nitlda (Sprengl.) Naah. {E. dudleyi Vasey). 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Br^non 11). 

Eatonia obtusata Gray. 

North Dakota: Buneeitb (Braunon 95). 

South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 60), Aniora County (Wilcox), Rosebud (Wal- 
lace 25), White River (Wallace 58), Indian Creek (Wallace 59), Sioux Falls. 

Bather dry bottom lauds. 

Batonia pemWylvanica Gray. 
North Dakota: Pleasant Lake (Brannou 75). 
South Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls. 
Open woods. 
Koeleiia oriitata Pers. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannou 14), DeviVa Lakp, Langdon, Bottineau, 
Chncch'B Ferry, Uioot, Dlckiuaon, Oakea, Jameatonu, Fargo. 
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South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox »7), Plana (GriffithB 131), Hnroo (Griffitha 1). 
battcB along the Keya Paha (Wallace 26), Rosebud (Wallace 27), White Clay 
buttcs (Wallace 60), Sioox Falls, Salem, Iioqaoia, Aurora County (Wilcox 39). 

Dry prairies. 

Catabroaa aquatioa Beanv. 

South Dakota: White Kiver (Wallac* 23). 

Wet, marshy ground. 

Melioa hallll Vasey. 

North Dakota; Langdon (Biannon 45), Dunaeith (Biannon 100). 

In dry soil of high, rolling prairies. 

DisUchliB splcata atiicta Tburb. 

North Dakota: Cbureh's Fony (Brannon 62), Grand Forks, Bad Lands west of the 

Missouri RiTer. 
South Dakota : BroolHiigs, Gondell (GrifQtbs 128), Aberdeen (Griffiths 112), Iroquois, 

Huron, Aurora County (Wilcox 36), White Biyer (Wallace 6), Bad Lauds along 

Cheyenne River (Wallace 57). 
Saline soil. 

Daotylia glomerata Linn. 
North Dakota: Bed Eiver Valley. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Bioax Falls. 
Cultivated, and occasionally escaped. 
Fob arida Vasey. 

North Dakota: Merrifleld (Brannon 19), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brot^ings, Aurora County (Wilcox 33), Huron, Iroquois. 
Moist ground. 
Foa backleyana Nash. 
North Dakota: Merrifield (Braunon 24), Dickinson (Brannon 120), Devil's Lake, 

Church's Ferry. 
South Dakota: Bad Lands along White River (Wallace). 
In dry soil of prairies and tops of buttes, forming dense bunches. 
Poa comprflaaa Linn. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Highmore (Griffiths 47), James River Valley, Iroquois, 

Chamberlain, Brown County. 
Dry soil, cultivated, and some forms apparently indigenous. 
Foa nemoralis Linn. 
North Dakota; Laugdon (Brannon 39), Conway (Brannon 33), Dickinson (Braunon 

126). 
South Dakota : Big Stone, Lake Hendricks, Brookings, Sioux Falls, Canning, Battle 

Creek (Wallace 19), Sand Lake. 
In dry soil. Nos. 33 and 126 of Professor Brannon's collection belong to the form 

known as Foa ciesia ifricHor Gray. 
Foa nevadeiisia Vaaey. 
North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 16). 
In low but rather dry meadows. 
Poa pratensia Linn. 
North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 2, 17, 42), Langdon (Brannon 43), Inkster, 

Oakes, Fargo, Church's Ferry. 
South Dakota: Big Stone, Brookings, Sioux Falls, Aurora County, Huron, Aberdeen. 
Cnltivated, and also occurring wild in moist prairie meadows. 
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Poaflava L. (Poa leroUna Ehrb.) 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (BranDOn 13), InkBter (Brannon 32), Minuewaakon 
{Brannon 67), Church's Ferry (Braonoa 73), Willow City (Brannon 83). 

Sonth Dakota: Brookinga, Sioax Falls, Blunt, Lake Hendricks, Aberdeen (GriiBtha 
114). 

In both dry and moist BoUa. Tbe specimens firom Minoewankou grew in a dry alka- 
line meadow. 

OlfCeria alToides (Nntt.) Gray, 

North Dakota: Minnewankon (Brannon 71), Medora (Brannon 136), Grand Forks, 

Inkster, Mandan. 
Sonth Dakota: tbroughont the Bad Lands region. 
Id moist, alkaline soils. 

Olyceila aqnatlca J. E. Smith. 

North Dakota : Monroe (Brannon 110), Grand Forks. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookinga, Aarora County, Frankfort (Griffiths 50), Medicine Hoiae 

Creek (Wallace 29). 
ShaUow water. 

Olyoeila fluitans R. Br. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookinga (Wilcox 66), and elsewhere in the i^ioax Valley. 

In shallow water. 

Olyceila nervata Trin. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookings (Wilcoi 18), Sioux Falla, Aurora County, White River 

(Wallace 62), Bear Crook (Wallaoe 21). 
In wet, boggy meadows or shallow water. 

Sccdochloa anrndinacea (Lilj.) MacM. 

North Dakota : Webster's Chapel (Brannon 57). 

South Dakota: Brookings. 

Shallow water, apparently quite local in distribntion. 

Festnca elatlor Linn. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookinga, Mellette (Griffiths 145). ^ 

Cnltivated, and eaoaping here and there along roadsidea. 

Festuoa elatior pratensls Gray. 

Bonth Dakoto: Brookinga, Mellette (Griflitha 146). 

Cultivated, and occasionally escaping. 

FeBtnoa octoflora Walt. 

North Dakota : A few specimena mixed with a miacellaneous lot of material collected 
at Laugdon and Inkster. 

Sonth Dakota: Brookinga, Sioux FaUs, Aurora County (Wilcox 65). 

Dry soil on rocky hills. 

Bromoa oHiatoa Linn. 

North Dakota : Bottineau (Brannon 84, 92), Grand Forks, Girard Lake. 

South Dakota: Big Stone, Brookings, Sioux Falls, Iroquois, Aurora County, Red- 
field (GrifH the 74). 

In dry soil of open woods. 

BromaB Inennis Leyaa. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Mellette (OriOitha 143), Aurora County (Wilcox), Beadle 
County. 

OnltiTftted, and spreading into roadaidea and fields. 
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BromnB kalmii Gray. 

North Dakota: Bottineau (Braun 

In open woods. 

Agropyron ca&iniun K. &. S. 

South Dakota : Brookings (Wilcox 22), Iroquois, Huron. 

Dry fields and roadsidea. 

Agropyron dlvergens Noes. 

North Dakota: Dickinson (Brannoii 123), 

South Dakota: Bad Lands along Indian Creek (Williams and Wilcox, August, 1891). 

Dry hillsides and tops of battes. 

Agtopyrou psendorepens Soribn. & Amitb. Bull. 4, Div. Agroe., p. 34 (1897). 

North Dakota: Medora (Brannuo 127), Grand Forks, Inkster, Oakes. 

South Dakota : Brookings, Frankfort (Grifflthe 55), Huron, Pierre (GrifBtbs 106), 

Cheyenne River (Wallace 55). 
In rich but rather dry soil. 

Agropjrron ricbardsoni Schrad. (A. unilaterale Case.) 
North Dakota: Dickinson (Biaonon 131), Willow City, Oakes. 
South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 72), Le Beau, Cbamberlain. 
Dry prairie soil. 

Agropyrcin Bplcatum (Pursh) Scribn. &. Smith, Bull. 4, Div. Agios.,p. 33. {Agropy- 

ritm repent var. glaucum of the mannals.) 
North Dakota : Willow City (Brannoii 78), Church's Ferry, Inkater, Edinburg, Devil's 

Lake, Oakes, F^go. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Huron (GrifBths IT), Aberdeen (Gri£Hths81), St. Lawrence 

(Griffiths 41), Sioux Falls, Salem, Aurora County (Wilcoi 19), White River 

(Wallace 44, 51, 52). 
In dry soil of prairies, roadsides, and neglected fields. 

Agropyron tenenun Vasey. 

North Dakota: Dickinson (Brannon V2S), Chorch's Ferry, Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brookings (WUoox 45), Huron (Griffiths 5, 16), Frankfort (GriflStha 

62), Eodfieid (GrLfBtha 69), Aurora County, Canning, White Kiver (Wallace 53), 

Chamlierlain, Bangor, Indian Creek. 
Dry bottom lauds, along roadsides, and in neglected fields. 

Hordeum jubatum L. 

North Dakota: Dickinson (Brannon 117), Oakes, Fargo, Jamestown, Mandan. 

South Dakota : Brookings, Sioux Falls, Salem, Aurora County (Wilooi), Huron (Grif- 
fiths 13), Aberdeen (Griffiths 85), White River (Wallace 54). 

Waste places in fields, along irrigating ditches, and in meadows. Abundant throngh- 
out the Northwest. 

Hordeum nodosum L. 

South Dakota: Sious Falls. 

Margins of desiccated ponds, particularly where the soil ia somewhat alkaline. 

Elymas canadeiiRis L. 

North Dakota: Minnewaukon (Brannon 66), Devil's Lake, Minot, Grand Forks, Dick- 
inson, Oakee, Fargo. 

South Dakota: Brookings (Wilcox 63), Sioux Falla, Eedfield (Griffiths 75), Frank- 
fort; (Griffiths 64). Pierre (Griffitha 27, 33), Aurora County (Wiloox 24), White 
River (Wallace 16), Indian Creek (Wallace 17). 

In rather dry soil of open woods, meadows, and neglected tree claims. 
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Eljtaaa moconnil Vasey. 

Korth Dakota; Minot (Brannon 106), Grand Forks. 

South Dakota; Brookiags, Big Stone, Fraokfort (Griffltha 63); Huron (Grifflths 1). 

Dry bottom lands and neglected tree claims. 

Blymns roboBttiB Scribn. & Smith, Bull, i, Div. Agros., p. 37 (18OT). 

South Dakota: Mellette (Griffiths 139). 

Blymas stria tua Willd. 

Sontb Dakota; Brookings (Wilcox 68). 

Open woodlands. 

ElynniB vlrginlcns L, 

North Dakota; Minot (Brannon 114), Bottineau, Oakes. 

Sooth Dakota: Brookings (Wikos 5), Sioui Falls, Eedfleld (Griffiths 76), Aurora 

County, White River (Wallace 45), Indian Creek (Wallace 18). 
Elymno sp. 

North Dakota; Bottineau (Brannoa 85). 
Dry soil along the edges of thioketH. " The heads bend downward shortly after the 

flowering season" (Brannon). 

TYPHACEJE. 
Typha latifolla L. 

SoDth Dakota: Aberdeen (Griffiths 126). 
Becoming very abuudant in the water from tlie artesian wells. 

CTPERACEA!. 
CypSTus acumlnatna Torr. &■ Hook. 
South Dakota: Frankfort (Grifflths 57), 
Dry ditohes. 

Cyperus erythtorblzoe Mahl. 
Soath Dakota: Brookings, Sionx Falls, Iroqnois, Tacoma Park on the James River 

(Griffiths 97). 
Cypams scbweinitzii Torr. 
North Dakota: Rugby Juj:iction (Brannon 97). 
Sonth Dakota: Rock Ridge Creek (Wallace 74), Rosebud (Wallace 76), Medicine 

Root Creek (Wallace 76). 
In dry sandy soil. , 
Cypema specioaus Vahl. 
South Dakota; Huron (Griffiths 9). 
Moist, shady places, 
meocbaris adionlaris R. &, S. 
North Dakota: Pleasant Lake (Brannon 74). 

Soath Dakota; Brookings, Dell Rapids, Brady Creek (Wallace 73). 
Growing in dense mats along the banks of pou<le or streams. 
BleooliailB acuminata (Maht.) Nees. 
North Dakota: Conway (Brannon 35). 
Sontb Dakota : Brookings. 
Wet, boggy soil. 
Meocbaris palustria L. 
North Dakota: Glrard Lake (Brannon 103). 
South Dakota: Brookings, SIoqy Palls, Big Stone. 
In low, wet ground or shallow water. 
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Scirpns amerlcanus Feis. (S. pungent Vabl.) 

Sonth Dakota: BrookingB, Bedfleld (GrifBths 80), Aberdeen (GriffithB 115&, b, o), 
Eosebud (Wallaoo 71). 

Moigtr soil and margine of lakes, ponds, aad along irrigating ditcbea. Mr. Griffiths' 
Bpecitiiens from Aberdeen show tbe variation of the species under dilfercnt con- 
ditions of HOil moistare. No. llSc, which grew in the water of an irrigating 
ditch, aeems to be variety longupicalua Britt., but tbe plants ate immature. 

Sciipns atrovixena Mnhl. 

Sonlh Dakota: Brookings, RiouK Falls, Iroqaois, Kvck Ridge Creek (Wallace 69). 

Wot, boggy land. 

ScirpQS atrorlreno palllduB Britt. 

North Dakota; Grand Forks (Brannon 31). 

Sonth Dakota: Bear Creek (Wallace 72). 

Wet, boggy laud. 

Sclipas fluviatllia Gray. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 26). 

Sonth Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls, Anrora County (Wilcox), Aberdeen (Grif- 
fiths 119), Redfield (Griffiths 72), Hnron (Griffiths 2). 

Bbaliow water. Very common along the borders of lakes thro u)(bout the Northwest 
and spreading very rapidly alung irrigating ditchee and abont reservoirs. 

Bciipus lacustriB L. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 15), Dnnaeith (Brannon 91), Devil's Lake, 
Fargo, Oakea, Jamestown. 

Sonth Dakota: Big Stone, Lake Hendricks, Biookiugs, Sioux Falls, Buuning Wuter, 
Blunt, Aberdeen (Griffiths 102, 110), Anrora Connty (WUooz), Rosebud (Wal- 
lace, TO). 

Tn shallow water of slongbs and along lake shores. 

Solrpns robnatna Fiirsh. 

North Dakota: Minnewaukon (Brannon 69), Grand Forks. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Iroquois, Aberdeen (Griffiths 109), Miller (Griffiths 44), 
Aurora County (Wilcox). 

In brackiab water of shallow lakes and along irrigating ditches. 

Rhynchospora capjllacea Ton. 

North Dakota: Bottineau (Brannon 89). 

In dense mats on boggy ground. 

Carez ariatata K. Br. 

North Dakota: Q^rard Lake (Brannon 102a). 

South Dakota: Brookings, Tacoma Park (Griffiths 99), Plana (Griffiths 84), Aber- 
deen (Glilfiths 93). 

Wet, boggy land. 

Carex asalnnibolenalB W. Boott (f). 

South Dakota : Oakwood Lakes (Griffiths 88). 

Woodlands. 

Corez festnoacea Witld. 

North Dakota: Minot (Brannon llSa), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brookings. 

Sloughs. 

Carez filifolla Nntt. 

South Dakota : Top of Sheep Mountain in the Bad Lauds near Cheyenne River 
(Wallao* 7S). 
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Carex flava L. 

North Dakota: Bottineau (Brannon 90). 

la boggy gioDDd. 

Carez baydeni Dewey. 

South Dakota: Tacoma Park {Griffiths 99l>). 

Slougha. 

Caraz laiiTigino«a Htchx, 

North Dakota: Girarii Lake (BranDoa 102b), Oftkes. 
South Dakota; Brookings, Iroqnoia, Aurora Count;. 
Moist, boggy laud. 

Carez laxlSoia blanda (Dewey) Boott. 
South Dakota: Oaliwood Lakes (Griffiths S7). 
Open woods. 

Carez meadit Dewey. 

North Dakota: Langdon (Braunon 37), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brookings. 

Moist soil. 

Carez pennsylvanlca Lam. ( t). 

North Dakota: Gmud Forks (Brannoo 29). 

Dry soil. Specimens immature. 

Carex retroraa Sohwein. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Flandrean, Aurora Couaty. 

Wet, boggy meadows. 

Carex sartwelUl Dewey. 

North Dakota : Grand Forks (Brannon 8, 27, 70). 

In sloughs and moist meadows. Noa. 8 and 27 are staminate and immature, 

Carex elocata Dewey. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Aurora County (Wilooi). 

Rather dry meadows. 

Carez stlpata Mnhl. 

South DakoU: Bosebud (Wallace 75). 

Carez otricta Lam. 

North Dakota : Grand Forks (Branuon 9), Oakes. 

South Dakota : Brookings, Sious Falls, Aurora County (Wilcox). 
Wet, boggy meadows. 

Carex strlcta angiuatata Bailey. 

North Dakota : Girard Lake (Brannon 102o). 

South Dakota: Brookings. 

Low, damp ground. 

Carex tenera Dewey. 

North Dakota: Minot (Brannon 116b). 

South Dakota: Brookings. 

Sloughs. 

Carez vnlpinoldea Hichs. 

South Dakota: Brookiogs, Chamberlain, White Eiver (WaUaoe 71). 
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Carex xerantica Bailey. 
North Dakota: Devil's Lake (Broimou 52). 
South Dakota: Tacoma Park {Griffiths 98). 
Rather dry aoil. 

JUHCACBS. 
JoDciiB balUcus Willd. 

North Dakota: Dnoaeith (Brannon 93), Knox, Grand Porfea. 
South Dakota: Brookiogs. 
In wet bottom lands. 
Jimons bufonlus L. 

South Dakota: White Biver (Wallace 65). 
Wet, boggy placee. 
Jtmons nodoBUB L. 

North Dakota; Dlckinaon <Brnnnon 121). 
Sontb Dakota : BrookingB, ItoqooiB, Sioux Falls. 
Lo'w ground. 
Jnnons tennia Willd. 
North Dakota: Miuot (Braunon 109). 
Sonth Dakota: Brookings, head of White Willow Creek (Wallace 67), Rosebnd 

(Wallace 68). 
In low, moist ground. 
J-nnciiB torreyl Coville. 

North Dakota: Minnewankon (Braiuiou 68), Devil's Lake (Braouon 51). 
Sonth Dakota: Brookings, Iroquois, Medicine Root Creek (Wallace 66j. 
Wet meadows. 

IBIDACE2I. 
Slajrrluoliiam angnstifoliiim Mill. 

North Dakota: Qrand Forks (Brannon 3), Langdou, DeTil'sLake. 
Seutli Dakota: BrookingB, Aurora County (Wilcox), Aberdeen (OrifQths 101), Sioux 

Falls. 

FOI.TaOHACB2l. 
Fcdygonimi aTieularo L. 
North Dakota: Oakes, Fargo, Jamestown. 

South Dakota : Brookings, Sioux Falls, Huron, Aberdeen, Aurora County (Wilcox). 
Dry soil in waste places and roadsides. Common everywhere in the Northwest. 
P^ygonmn ereotnm L. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls, Aurora County (Wilcox). 
Fields and waste places. 
Polygoiiiun Uttorale Link. 
Sonth Dakota: Brookings. 
Old fields and roadsides. 

CHENOPODIACEtiE. 
Chenopodinm album L. 
North Dakota: Oakes, Jamestown, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Huron, Iroquois, Sioux FaDs, Aberdeen, Aniora Conaty 

(Wiloos). 
Fields and waste places. Abundant throughout. 
Chenopodium leptopbylltlm (Moq.) Nntt. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Hnrou, Iroquois, Adfotb County (Wilcox 73). 
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Atiiplex argentenm Ifntt. 

South Dakota: Pierie, Aurora Couoty (Wilcox), White River. 

Id "gumbo" Boil. 

Atriplex baatatom L. 

SoutbDokota: BrookiiigB,SiourFall8,Iroqnois, Aberdeen, Aurora Coanty {WilcM), 

WaBt« places in aaliDe soils, " gambo flats," etc. 

BoroUa lanata Moq. 

Dry " alkali " soil in central and western Sonth Dakota. 

Salsola traETiB L. 

More or less abandaot in liath the Dakotaa. 

t.EOUMINOSjB. 
Medlcago aatlva L. 

Freqnently seen in caltivation in both states. 
MelllotuB alba Lam. 

North Dakota; Sonthem slope of the Turtle Monntains (Bronnon). 
SoDtl) Dakota : Brookings, Mellette (Griffiths 155), Sioux Falls, Brown County. 
Cultivateil, and also escaped to roadsides, railroad embaukmeuts, and waste places. 
MelllotuB ofBolualis Willd. 

North Dakota: Turtle Monntains (Brannon), Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Sionz Falls. 
Cultivated, and occasionally escaped to waste places, etc. 
Lnpiima InteiiB L. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Mellette (Griffiths 149). 
Cultivated; thriving in sandy soil. 
Tiifollnm beckwithii Brewer. 
South Dakota: Brookings. 
Moist meadows. 
TiUaliiim hybrldum L. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (BraDUOU 21), Church's Ferry, Hillsboro, Fargo. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen, Mellette (Griffiths ISO), Sioux Falls, Aurora 

County. 
Cultivated, and escaped to roadsides and neadows. 
TrifoUnm pratense L. 
North Dakota: Church's Ferry (Brannon 58), Grand Forks, Devil's Lake, Fargo, 

Jamestown. 
Sonth Dakota: Brookings, MiUbank, Sioux Falls, Watertown, Aberdeen, Mellette 

(Griffiths 151, 152), Plankiuton (Wilcox), Huron, Miner County. 
Cultivated, and escaped to moist meadows, roadsides, and ditches. 
TrlioUuni repena L. 

North Dakota: Oakes, Fargo, Jamestown. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Millbank, Sioux Falls, Salem, Huron, Aberdeen, Aurora 

County, Watertown, Miner County. 
Cultivated in pastures and dooryords, and escaped to roadsides and waste places. 
Hoaaokia pnrshlana Benth. 
North Dakota: Medora (Brannon 124), Dickinson, Minot, Fort Totteo, Langdon, 

Grand Forks, Oakes, Jamestown, Maudan. 
Sooth Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen (Griffiths 92), I'ierre, Chamberlain, Huron, 
Aurora County (Wilcox), Redfield. 
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Sand; soil, abundant id the valleys of the James and Missouri rivers, and more j>r 
less oommoa throii);hout both States. 

Psoralea arsophylla Fnrsh. 

Prairies throughout the Northwest. 

Psoralea esculenta Pursh. 

Sauily or f^iavell; soil thronghont. 

Dalea alopecoroides WiUd. 

South Dakota: Aurora Conpty (Wilcox). 

gaudy soil. Abundant in the lower Hissonri Vulley. 

Aatragalns adsnigens Fall. 

North Dakota: Bottineau (Bronnon 86), Oakes. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Aberdeen, Huron, Salem, Iroquois, Aurora County (Wil- 
cox 83).' 

In diy soil on high prairies. 

Astragalus bisuloatna Gray. 

North DakoU: Manvel (Brannon 1), Grand Forks. 

Soutli Dakota : Bad Lands between the White and Cheyenne rivers. 

AstxagalTis canadensis L. 

South J)akata : Brookings (Wiloox 81), Iroquois, Sionx I^alls, Aurora County (Wil- 

Astragalus caryocaipns Ker. 

N^orth Dakota: Minot {Brannon 105), Dickinson, .Grand Forks, Oakes. 

South pakota: Urookings (Wilcoi 79), Watertown, Sionx Falls, Aberdeen, Hnron, 

Aurora County (Wilcox). 
Dry soil on rolling prairies. 
Astragalus flexnosiiB Dongl. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon 6), Devil's Lake. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Aurora County (Wilcox), McPheraon County, Iroquois, 

Lake Hendricks (WUeox 80). 
Dry prairies. 

AstiagaluB hypoglottls L. 

North Dakota: Grand Forks (Brannon T), Inkster, Oakes, Jamestown. 
South Dakota: Brookiuga (Wilcox 82), Salem, Hnron, Watertown, Aberdeen, Aurora 

County (Wilcox). 
Dry prairies and banks of coulees. 
Astragalus missouriensls Natt. 
South Dakota: Aurora County (Wilcox T7). 
Prairies. 

Astragalus plattensis Nutt. 

South Dakota: Aurora Connty (Wilcox), Salem (Wiloox 78). 
Sandy soil. 

Oxytropis lambertil Pnrsh. 
North Dakota: Inkster (Brannon 36), Lungdon, Devira Lake, Grand Forks, Oakes, 

Jamestown. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Sioux Falls, Iroquois, Watertown, Aberdeen, Redfleld, 

Aurora County (Wilcox). 
Dry soil on high prairies. 
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Desmodlnm oanadense D. C. 

North Dakota; Fort Totten (Brannon 53), Edinburg, Grafton. 

South Dakota: Brookings, 8ioiix Falls, Iroqnoie. 

Rich soil on the hordeis of woods, etc. 

Vicla americana Muhl, 

North Dakota: lokator (BranaonS), Grand Forks (BrannoulT), Manvel. 



s, AuroraCounty ( Wilcox}. 



Viola amerioaua UneailB Watson. 
North Dakota: Manvel (Brannon 23). 

Sonth Dakota: Brookings, Iroquois, Watertown, Salem, Big Stone. 
Dry fields und meadows. 
Vlcia TiUosa Roth. 

Sonth Dakota : BrookinjtiB, Mellette (GrifSths 154). 
Cultivated, and rarely as an escape. 
Vigna catjang Walp. 

South Dakota: Brookings, Mellette (GrifHths 153). 
CultiTated. 

Lathytus palnstiiB L. 

North Dakota: Merrifield (Braiinou 20), Oraud-Forks, Inkster. 
South Diikota: Brookings, Sioos Falls, Iroquois. 
Moist meadows, banks, and ditches. 
Lathyms venosus Muhl. 
North Dakota: Union (Brannon 44), Ediiihnrg. 
South Dakota: Brookings, Lake Hendricks. 

In rich soil of meadows and thickets, climbing to a height of 4 to 
daeing a dense tangled growth. 

o 
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